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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SETTING 
Introduction 

One  justification  for  selective  admission  policies 
used  by  many  institutions  of  higher  education  to  cope  with 
increased  enrollments  is  that  those  who  are  admitted  may 
receive  maximum  benefits  from  the  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties of  the  campus  community.  One  of  these  facilities  is 
the  college  or  university  counseling  center.  Here,  too, 
administrators  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  inadequate 
physical  facilities  and  limited  budgets  and  staff  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  for  services,  training,  and  research. 
Failure  of  a counseling  center  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
seeking  help  may  result  in  their  turning  elsewhere  for  less 
qualified  help  and  in  the  eventual  loss  of  good  relations 
with  both  students  and  faculty.  It  takes  courage  for  most 
students  to  ask  for  counseling  help,  and  many  do  not  seek  it 
until  their  problems  become  urgent.  The  interval  between 
asking  for  help  and  beginning  counseling  may  be  as  long  as 
several  months.  That  some  of  the  students  may  find 
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solutions  to  their  problems  during  this  interval,  or  that 
some  of  the  problems  may  disappear  with  the  passage  of  time, 
does  not  relieve  a counseling  center  of  its  responsibility 
to  render  maximum  service  to  a maximum  number  of  students. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  need  for  the  present  study  became  apparent  in 
the  course  of  the  writer's  experience  as  a counselor  in  the 
Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of  Florida.  It  became 
obvious  in  working  with  the  clients  that  the  majority  of  them 
came  in  search  of  vocational  goals.  Many  were  in  academic 
difficulties  which  they  thought  could  be  eliminated  if  they 
knew  what  they  were  "best  suited  for."  Excluding  those  who 
said  they  wanted  counseling  because  of  personal  and  emotional 
problems,  the  majority  of  clients  saw  testing  as  the  means  to 
solving  their  problems.  They  registered  disappointment  that 
the  testing  and  counseling  they  sought  was  not  immediately 
forthcoming.  When  finally  contacted  for  counseling  appoint- 
ments some  students  failed  to  appear.  Some  who  did  appear 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  incentive  for  counseling  that  had 
brought  them  to  the  Center  originally. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  the  number  of  staff  and 
practicum  counselors  available  in  the  Center  was  not 
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adequate  to  meet  the  demands.  The  four  full-time  staff 
members  could  not  devote  all  of  their  time  to  individual 
counseling;  they  had  additional  responsibilities  for  the 
supervision  of  several  practicum  students  and  their  counsel- 
ing. Also,  there  were  teaching  and  administrative  duties. 
Because  of  the  intensive  nature  of  the  training  given  the 
practicum  students,  each  student  counselor  spent  several 
hours  in  supervision  and  study  for  each  hour  with  a 
counselee . 

Two  problems  seemed  to  emerge:  How  could  the  time 

a client  had  to  wait  for  assignment  of  a counselor  be  re- 
duced, and  how  could  an  individual  counselor's  time  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage? 

Another  observation  which  led  to  the  eventual  plan 
of  the  study  was  that  the  students  who  came  for  vocational 
counseling  were  for  the  most  part  test  oriented,  yet  were 
lacking  in  any  real  understanding  of  the  tests  and  what  they 
meant.  They  seemed  to  have  little  conception  of  what  voca- 
tional counseling  required  of  them  or  of  the  counselor.  To 
most  of  these  clients  vocational  counseling  meant  taking 
some  tests,  being  told  the  results,  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  results,  being  told  what  courses  they  should  study  and 
what  occupations  they  should  enter.  With  so  many  of  the 
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clients  apparently  ill-prepared  for  the  counseling  experience, 
it  seemed  feasible  that  some  kind  of  group  orientation  prior 
to  individual  counseling  might  save  counselor  time.  Even 
more  important,  this  plan  offered  promise  of  more  effective 
counseling  for  each  individual  client. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study,  therefore,  was  designed  to  explore  the 
effects  on  specified  outcomes  of  counseling  of  the  use  of 
group  orientation  prior  to  individual  vocational  counseling 
within  the  framework  of  a university  counseling  center  and 
to  attempt  to  determine  the  tenability  of  the  following 
hypotheses : 

1.  Group  orientation  to  counseling  can  be 
used  within  the  organizational  frame- 
work of  a counseling  center. 

2 . Counselor  time  can  be  used  in  such  a way 
as  to  reach  more  students  with  group 
orientation  than  without  it. 

3.  Individual  counseling  preceded  by  group 
orientation  will  be  more  effective  in 
achieving  specified  goals  than  will 
individual  counseling  alone. 

4.  The  use  of  group  orientation  will  decrease 
the  attrition  rate. 

The  specified  outcomes  of  counseling  accepted  for  this  study 
and  the  means  of  evaluating  these  outcomes  are  discussed 


below. 
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Plan  of  the  Study 

A pilot  study  was  initiated  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  group  orientation  sessions  prior  to  indi- 
vidual counseling  within  the  framework  of  the  operating 
procedure  of  the  Counseling  Center.  This  pilot  study  is 
described  in  Chapter  III.  The  results  of  the  study  were 
such  that  further  experimentation  under  controlled  condi- 
tions seemed  warranted. 

Group  orientation  to  counseling.  Very  simply,  the 
experimental  design  involved  the  use  of  group  orientation 
sessions  prior  to  individual  counseling.  During  the  two 
one-hour  sessions  there  was  a discussion  of  general  informa- 
tion usually  considered  in  the  course  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing, of  the  purposes  of  the  Center,  of  the  roles  of  the 
counselor  and  the  client.  The  orientation  concluded  with 
arrangements  being  made  for  a testing  session  and  the 
assignment  of  an  individual  counselor  to  each  group  member. 
The  same  counselor  led  all  group  orientation  sessions. 

The  counseling  inventory.  To  have  some  means  of 
determining  the  effects  of  the  group  orientation  and  of  voca- 
tional counseling  on  the  experimental  and  control  groups, 
it  was  necessary  to  develop  a counseling  inventory,  one 
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form,  the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  (see  Appendix  A),  was 

• 

filled  out  by  all  clients  in  the  sample  before  counseling; 
a second  form,  the  Post— Counseling  Summary  ( see  Appendix  B) , 
was  filled  out  after  counseling  was  terminated.  The  revised 
form  of  the  original  inventory  used  with  the  pilot  study  was 
subjected  to  a test  for  reliability  with  a group  of  non-coun- 
seled  students.  The  development  of  the  final  forms  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Chapter  III. 

The  sample.  Pifty  male  students,  freshmen  and 
sophomores  who  had  come  voluntarily  to  the  Counseling  Center 
requesting  vocational  counseling,  were  randomly  assigned  to 
experimental  and  control  groups,  25  in  each  group.  All  who 
failed  to  complete  the  Pre— Counseling  Inventory  and  the 
experimental  subjects  who  missed  one  of  the  group  orienta- 
tion sessions  were  dropped  from  the  study.  The  original 
sample  was  further  reduced  by  failure  of  5 clients  to  com- 
plete the  Post— Counseling  Summary  and  by  lack  of  counselor 
time  to  schedule  appointments  for  2 clients.  The  final 
sample,  therefore,  consisted  of  19  in  the  experimental  group 
and  14  in  the  control  group,  a total  of  33  for  whom  data 
were  analyzed. 

Treatment  of  the  data.  Experimental  and  control 
groups  were  compared  with  regard  to  certain  socio-economic 
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and  academic  criteria  to  determine  whether  they  had  been 
drawn  from  the  same  population.  Experimental  and  control 
groups  were  compared  on  the  measures  of  effective  counseling 
defined  below  to  determine  the  significant  differences,  if 
any,  between  the  groups.  Time  spent  by  counselors  with 
clients  from  experimental  and  control  groups  was  investigated. 
In  a similar  manner,  the  attrition  rate  of  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  was  tested  for  any  significant  difference. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Vocational  counseling.  The  view  of  vocational  coun- 
seling held  by  the  writer  and  the  one  advanced  in  the  group 
orientation  sessions  is  that  vocational  counseling  is  a kind 
of  problem-solving  process.  Before  the  client  can  benefit 
from  his  counseling  experience,  he  must  be  able  to  clarify 
his  problem — his  reason  for  coming  to  the  Counseling  Center. 
This  clarification  of  the  problem  in  the  early  phase  of 
counseling,  says  Kilby  (30),*  is  the  first  requirement  of 
effective  counseling. 

Next,  with  the  help  of  the  counselor,  and  also 
independently,  the  client  collects  data  about  himself,  the 

*Numbers  within  parentheses  indicate  references 
cited  in  the  Bibliography. 
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world  of  work,  curriculum  offerings  of  the  university,  and 
any  other  facts  that  may  have  a bearing  on  his  particular 
problem. 

Following  the  data  gathering  the  client  then  con- 
siders with  his  counselor  tentative  solutions,  or  decisions, 
and  the  possible  outcomes  of  each  of  his  proposed  solutions. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  actual  testing  of  the 
client's  vocational  decision  will  occur  during  the  period 
of  vocational  counseling,  or  that  any  immediate  vocational 
goal  chosen  as  a result  of  the  counseling  will  necessarily 
be  the  goal  he  ultimately  achieves.  Rather,  it  is  believed 
that  if  the  vocational  counseling  has  been  effective,  the 
client  will  be  able  at  subsequent  decision-making  points  to 
apply  what  he  has  learned  through  counseling  and  thereby 
improve  his  own  decisions. 

Various  writers  in  the  field  have  viewed  counseling 

as  a problem-solving  process.  Berdie  (5)  suggests  that  one 

purpose  of  counseling  "is  to  help  the  client  develop  his 

problem-solving  skills."  Dressel  (15),  too,  states  that  one 

objective  of  counseling  is  the  counselee's  improvement  in 

his  problem-solving  processes: 

Counseling  is  initiated  because  of  the  existence 
of  a problem,  but  the  solution  of  the  particular 
problem  presented  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
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ultimate  goal  of  the  counseling  process.  The 
individual  counseled  should  be  better  able  to 
handle  his  own  problems  because  of  the  counseling 
experience  (15:74). 

Similarly,  Lofquist  (32)  defines  vocational  counseling  in 

terms  of  procedure,  stating  that, 

Vocational  counseling  is  a continuous  learning 
process  involving  interaction  in  a non-authoritarian 
fashion,  between  two  individuals  whose  problem- 
solving efforts  are  oriented  toward  vocational 
planning.  The  professional  vocational  counselor 
and  the  counselee  with  a problem  are  concerned  not 
only  with  solution  of  the  immediate  problem,  but 
also  with  planning  new  techniques  for  meeting 
future  problems  (32:8). 

Bingham  and  Moore  (8)  say  that  seme  individuals  learn 
this  problem-solving  skill  in  the  process  of  maturation  and 
can  make  adequate  decisions,  others  do  not  develop  this 
skill  or  through  various  conflicts  cannot  use  it  and  conse- 
quently make  inappropriate  decisions. 

Counseling  is  therefore  seen  as  a process  whereby 
the  individual  learns  a set  of  skills  that  will 
enable  him  not  only  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
moment  but,  more  importantly,  similar  problems  as 
they  may  occur  later  (8:226). 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  Manpower  and 
Education  (34)  tends  to  give  support  to  this  view  of  voca- 
tional counseling  as  one  that  is  essential  in  light  of 
present  manpower  conditions. 
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Choice  of  life  work  is  almost  never  made  all  at 
once.  Nor  is  it  made  in  a short  space  of  time. 

It  is  a developmental  process  that  spans  many 
years,  during  which  the  course  taken  is  determined 
by  a series  of  decisions,  each  one  dependent  in 
some  measure  at  least  on  preceding  ones.  The 
process  is  cumulative;  there  is  always  room  for 
choice  although  after  a time  the  general  direction 
followed  cannot  easily  be  reversed  or  changed  (34t89). 

Shostrom  and  Brammer  (38)  incorporate  the  problem- 
solving concept  of  counseling  into  what  they  term  "self- 
adjustive  counseling."  They  give  five  steps  in  the  counsel- 
ing process  which  are  applications  of  Dewey's  five  phases  of 
the  reflective-thinking  process.  The  problem-solving  is 
facilitated,  they  say,  by  a permissive  atmosphere  in  which 
free  verbalization  is  possible  and  leads  to  a basic  reorgan- 
ization of  the  self  (38:40). 

Effective  counseling.  Though  stability  of  voca- 
tional goals  seems  to  be  a desirable  criterion  of  effective 
vocational  counseling,  as  Dressel  (15)  points  out,  many 
successful  and  outstanding  individuals  have  shifted  from  one 
career  field  to  another • On  a large  university  campus  where 
the  contacts  of  the  Counseling  Center  with  any  one  individual 
are  apt  to  be  brief,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  more  imme- 
diate criteria  for  evaluating  counseling  than  the  completion 
of  educational  plans,  incrane  after  a certain  number  of  years. 


and  so  on. 
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Consequently,  it  was  hypothesized  for  this  study 
that  vocational  counseling,  as  defined  above,  would  be 
judged  effective  if  it  could  be  determined  that  the  client 
experienced  a change  in  the  positive  direction  with  reference 
to  four  criteria:  concept  of  self,  certainty  about  self, 

vocational  goals,  and  information  about  expressed  goals. 

To  state  it  another  way,  vocational  counseling  would  be 
judged  effective  if,  after  counseling,  the  client  had  a more 
realistic  concept  of  himself,  was  more  certain  of  his  inter- 
ests and  abilities,  chose  vocational  goals  more  consistent 
with  his  interests  and  abilities,  and  possessed  more  accurate 
information  about  his  expressed  goals. 

These  criteria  imply  that  vocational  counseling  is 
a kind  of  learning  situation  as  well  as  problem-solving 
process.  Travers  (45)  suggests  that  reorientation  toward 
more  attainable  vocational  goals  is  a desirable  outcome  of 
vocational  counseling.  Hoppock  (26)  incorporates  into  his 
theory  of  occupational  choice  the  importance  of  self-knowledge 
and  occupational  information.  Irrational  choices  of  occupa- 
tional goals,  he  states,  "may  be  traced  to  one  of  three 
causes:  inadequate  information  about  themselves,  inadequate 

information  about  occupations,  or  inability  to  think  clear ly* 
(26:76) . 
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Concept  of  self,  in  order  for  an  individual  to  make 
a wise  vocational  choice,  that  is,  one  he  might  conceivably 
pursue  with  some  degree  of  success,  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
assume  that  he  needs  to  have  a realistic  concept  of  himself 
and  a certain  degree  of  certainty  about  his  ability  to  per- 
form. For  this  study,  concept  of  self  is  defined  as  the  way 
a person  reports  he  feels  about  himself  in  comparison  with 
his  college  classmates  in  regard  to  certain  personality 
traits,  abilities,  interests,  and  attitudes.  The  reality  of 
this  concept  was  determined  by  comparing  the  self-reported 
ratings  with  ratings  based  on  the  results  of  standardized 
tests. 

For  example,  if  a client  before  counseling  rates  his 
general  ability  to  do  college  work  as  higher  than  that  of 
most  of  his  classmates  when  the  test  of  academic  ability 
yields  a score  at  the  tenth  percentile,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  his  concept  of  his  mental  ability  is  not  very  “realistic." 
It  would  be  hoped  that  during  the  counseling  process  he  would 
be  able  to  accept  his  limitations  and  that  after  counseling 
he  would  rate  himself  as  lower  or  a little  lower  than  most 
of  his  classmates.  Also,  any  vocational  goals  that  this 
client  was  considering  that  demand  a high  level  of  intelli- 
gence might,  by  the  same  reasoning,  be  judged  "unrealistic." 
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Tyler  (46)  prefers  the  term  "personal  identity"  to 

"self-concept"  because  of  its  social  as  well  as  its  personal 

reference.  Development  of  one's  personal  identity,  she 

suggests,  may  be  facilitated  through  the  counseling  process. 

Here  the  client  is  helped  to  locate  and  explore  his  strengths 

and  limitations  and  to  develop  a willingness  to  make  choices 

and  commitments  in  accordance  with  his  potentialities.  For 

most  adolescents  or  young  adults,  she  says, 

• . . self-actualization  involves  a real  problem 
of  renunciation  of  parts  of  the  self  that  can 
never  come  to  fruition.  It  is  out  of  this  real 
dilemma  that  identity  problems  can  easily  grow. 

. . . Counseling  should  help  each  person  with  his 
personal  task  of  making  potentialities  into 
realities  (46:7). 

Berdie  suggests  that  one  purpose  in  using  self-ratings 
in  the  evaluation  of  counseling  is  to  determine  "whether  or 
not  counseling  resulted  in  students  learning  more  about  their 
abilities,  their  interests,  and  their  measured  personality 
characteristics  than  they  knew  before  counseling”  (5:50). 
Froehlich  (22)  maintains  that  comparison  of  self-ratings 
before  and  after  counseling  with  test  scores  implies  that  one 
criterion  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  counseling  is  in- 
creased self-knowledge. 

Attrition.  Another  aspect  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  use  of  group  orientation  might  decrease  the 
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attrition  rate  in  the  Counseling  Center.  Attrition  refers 
to  the  loss  in  number  of  clients  in  the  Counseling  Center 
before  the  counseling  requested  by  the  client  has  been  termi- 
nated by  mutual  agreement  of  the  client  and  his  counselor. 

The  attrition  rate  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  clients 
who  drop  out  of  counseling  to  the  number  requesting  voca- 
tional counseling. 

University  of  Florida  Counseling  Center 
Since  the  Counseling  Center  was  reorganized  in  1959 
practically  all  of  the  clients  who  come  to  the  Center  are 
students  enrolled  in  the  University,  in  some  instances  mates 
and/or  children  of  the  students  may  also  be  seen  for  counsel- 
ing. During  those  times  when  the  University  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, high  school  students  may  be  counseled  for  a nominal 
fee.  The  Center  also  cooperates  with  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  does  some  personnel  testing  for  business  and 
industry  on  a fee  basis.  For  the  most  part,  however,  clients 
at  the  Center  are  University  students.  The  counseling  in- 
volves vocational  guidance,  personal  counseling  and  therapy, 
academic  counseling,  problems  of  the  under-achiever  and  the 
probationer.  Cases  of  more  serious  personality  disorders  are 
referred  to  the  University  psychiatrist  and  the  psychiatric 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  teaching  hospital. 
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In  addition  to  its  counseling  function,  the  Center 
also  offers  consultative  service  to  University  staff  members 
working  with  individual  students;  provides  practicum  expe- 
rience for  graduate  students  in  the  department  of  psychology, 
in  personnel  services,  and  in  rehabilitation  counseling;  and 
encourages  research  on  the  part  of  all  staff  members. 

The  general  orientation  of  the  Counseling  Center  is 
that  it  is  a part  of  the  total  training  effort  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  its  over-all  function  is  to  do  what  it  can  to 
help  the  student  become  more  able  to  use  the  academic  oppor- 
tunities on  the  campus.  In  keeping  with  this  philosophy 
self-referral  of  clients  is  preferred.  Occasionally  students 
are  referred  directly  by  a department  head,  a professor,  or 
a residence  hall  counselor;  but  referral  cases  are  in  the 
minority.  By  whatever  means  a student  comes  to  the  Center, 
he  is  seen  first  by  an  intake  interviewer. 

Three  staff  members  and  two  graduate  assistants  sure 
on  duty  at  specified  times  for  these  interviews.  Ordinarily, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  students  to  make  appointments  to  see 
a counselor  for  the  intake  interview;  they  come  to  the  Center 
and  wait  their  turn  to  see  a counselor. 

The  intake  interviewer  must  be  able  to  establish  im- 
mediate rapport  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
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student's  need  for  counseling.  Also,  the  counselor  must 
obtain  basic  personal  data  from  the  student  and  fill  out  an 
interview  form.  Because  of  the  method  of  case  assignment 
used  in  the  Center,  the  counselor  also  performs  a public 
relations  function  as  he  explains  to  the  student  why  he  must 
wait  before  obtaining  the  help  he  is  seeking.  This  initial 
interview  may  last  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour. 

After  the  interviewer  has  prepared  his  summary  of 
the  interview  and  classified  the  case  as  "vocational, " 
"adjustmental, " or  both,  he  gives  his  report  to  a clerk. 

The  clerk  then  assigns  a file  number  to  the  case,  enters  it 
in  the  daily  log  book,  prepares  a profile  of  state-wide 
twelfth  grade  and  freshman  entrance  test  results,  and  places 
the  case  folder  in  the  file  of  unassigned  cases.  Depending 
on  the  number  of  cases  already  in  this  file,  a new  client 
may  have  to  wait  from  two  weeks  to  two  months,  or  even 
longer,  before  he  is  assigned  to  a counselor.  If  in  the  in- 
take interviewer's  Judgment  an  adjustmental  case  should  be 
given  immediate  attention,  this  client  may  be  worked  into 
crowded  counselor  schedules  immediately.  Vocational  cases 
may  be  given  priority  if  the  clients  are  on  scholastic 
probation  or  are  approaching  a deadline  for  deciding  on  their 
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choice  of  an  upper  division  college.  Periodically  cases 
on  the  waiting  list  are  reviewed  by  staff  members  and  are 
assigned  to  counselors. 

Once  a case  is  assigned,  the  counselor  then  writes 
to  his  new  client  suggesting  either  a specific  appointment 
time,  or  that  the  client  call  for  an  appointment.  If  there 
is  no  response  to  this  first  letter,  the  counselor  usually 
sends  one  follow-up  letter.  If  there  is  still  no  response 
from  the  client,  the  case  is  marked  closed  and  placed  in  the 
appropriate  file. 

A client  who  keeps  the  appointment  with  his  counselor 
is  carried  on  the  appointment  book  until,  by  mutual  agreement 
between  client  and  counselor,  the  case  is  closed,  or  until 
the  client  drops  out  of  counseling.  No  limit  on  the  number 
of  counseling  hours  a client  may  have  is  set  by  the  Center. 

The  administration  of  all  group  tests  used  in  the 
Counseling  Center  is  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
a psychometrist  and  a graduate  assistant.  Testing  sessions 
are  held  two  evenings  each  week.  Each  counselor,  after 
planning  with  his  client  the  tests  to  be  taken,  informs  him 
of  the  hour  and  place  of  the  testing  and  notifies  the  psy- 
chometrist of  the  client's  name  and  the  tests  he  is  to  take. 
The  psychometrist  and  the  graduate  assistant  score  the  tests 
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and  give  the  results  and  test  profiles  to  the  counselor 
before  his  next  appointment  with  the  client. 

No  general  battery  of  tests  is  prescribed  by  the 
Center  for  use  with  vocational  clients.  Most  of  the  stand- 
ardized group  tests  for  measuring  interests,  aptitudes, 
scholastic  ability,  and  personality  are  available.  Personal 
preference  of  a counselor  and  the  needs  and  desires  of  each 
client  determine  which  tests  will  be  used — or  whether  any 
tests  will  be  used. 


Summary 

Increased  college  enrollments  and  increased  demands 
for  counseling  tax  the  capacity  of  a university  counseling 
center  and  make  it  imperative  to  devise  a means  of  providing 
appropriate  counseling  services  to  a maximum  number  of  stu- 
dents seeking  these  services. 

An  exploration  of  the  effect  of  group  orientation 
prior  to  individual  vocational  counseling  on  the  outcomes 
of  counseling  was  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  use  of  group  orientation  would  result  in  more  ef- 
fective counseling,  a reduction  in  the  attrition  rate,  and 
a more  economical  use  of  counselor  time.  The  study  was 
planned  for  a particular  setting,  the  University  of  Florida 


Counseling  Center,  and  for  a particular  population,  male, 
university  freshmen  and  sophomores  requesting  vocational 
counseling . 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 
Introduction 

For  over  a decade  statisticians  and  prognosticators 
have  been  speaking  and  writing  about  the  impending  "tidal 
wave"  of  students,  first  in  the  lower  grades,  then  in  the 
high  schools,  and  finally  in  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Those  faced  with  the  incoming  tide  have  been 
concerned  primarily  with  the  obvious  necessity  of  providing 
physical  accommodations.  More  students  mean  larger  classes, 
more  classes,  additional  classroom  space,  more  instructors, 
more  food  and  housing,  more  parking  space.  Modern  tech- 
nology, however,  has  helped  to  meet  some  of  these  problems 
through  the  use  of  machine  processing  of  records  and  machine 
scoring  of  tests,  the  use  of  television  and  other  communica- 
tion media  for  teaching.  Extension  and  correspondence 
courses  and  the  growth  of  community  colleges  have  also  been 
a means  of  providing  for  more  students.  Registrars  and 
admissions  officers  have  instituted  more  selective  admissions 
policies.  Given  adequate  appropriations  from  their 
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legislatures,  less  "red  tape, " and  time,  most  administrators 
could  solve  these  obvious  problems  concomitant  with  increased 
enrollments. 

But  Just  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  accompanied 
by  more  than  that  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  observer  on 
the  beach,  so  the  tidal  wave  of  students  brings  with  it  more 
subtle  and  far-reaching  problems  than  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional physical  facilities.  Inherent  in  this  wave  of  stu- 
dents sure  needs  and  pressures  resulting  from  social  trends 
which  in  and  of  themselves  create  increased  need  for  guidance 
and  counseling.  The  society  which  nurtured  these  students 
has  become  increasingly  complex.  Bowles  (10)  points  out  that 
whereas  the  14  to  21  year  age  group  increased  44  per  cent 
from  1900  to  1950,  the  increase  in  school  and  college  enroll- 
ment was  1000  per  cent.  In  1900,  4 per  cent  of  the  college- 
age  group  was  enrolled  in  higher  education;  in  1954,  30  per 
cent.  The  college  enrollment  for  1965,  Bowles  predicts, 
will  be  40  to  46  per  cent  of  this  age  group.  He  explains 
this  increased  percentage  as  an  aspect  of  a social  movement 
that  affected  first  high  school  enrollment  and  is  now  affect- 
ing higher  education.  The  trend  has  been,  he  says,  "the 
replacement  of  apprenticeship  by  secondary  education,  and 
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the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  direction  of 
creating  and  serving  professions  which  are  themselves  assum- 
ing an  institutional  form"  (10:15). 


Accompanying  the  complexity  of  modern  society  is  a 
rapidity  of  change  producing  instability  and  uncertainty; 
by  some  this  has  been  termed  an  "age  of  anxiety."  Wise  (47) 
found  in  his  recent  study  of  college  students  that  the 
college  student  today  is  more  interested  in  finding  answers 
about  himself— who  he  is— than  he  is  in  finding  answers 
about  the  universe  and  his  complex  society.  "Uncertain 
about  the  future  of  the  world,  their  country,  and  themselves 
...  they  are  inclined  to  restrict  their  search  to  areas 
which,  if  they  are  no  less  complex,  are  at  least  easier  to 
encompass  in  thought"  (47:28).  This  search  for  self-knowledge, 
says  Wise,  is  a means  of  seeking  security  and  avoiding  or  re- 
ducing anxiety. 

Many  of  today's  college  students  may  be  described 
as  rather  cautious  seekers  after  inner  security  in 
an  outwardly  insecure  world.  They  are  aware  that 
this  search  may  be  fruitless,  but  they  engage  in  it 
with  courage  nonetheless,  concerning  themselves  more 
with  day-to-day  living,  self-knowledge,  and  personal 
life  plans  than  with  the  problems  of  the  larger  world 
(47:31). 

In  addition,  there  cure  conflicting  values,  beliefs 
and  philosophies  in  our  society  which  further  contribute  to 
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uncertainty,  instability,  and  confusion.  Harold  Taylor  (43), 
a former  college  president,  expresses  his  concern  for  the 
future  when  he  points  to  two  fundamental  weaknesses  in  our 
contemporary  society— -a  lack  of  purpose  and  an  overconcern 
with  security.  The  avoidance  of  the  real  issues  in  the 
current  public  debates  about  education,  he  says,  is  a re- 
flection of  the  aimlessness  of  our  national  policy.  This 
national  purpose  is  not  "to  maintain  American  prosperity  and 
military  security  by  recruiting  technically  trained  manpower" 
but  rather  to  establish  a just  and  peaceful  world  order. 

Another  view  of  the  national  situation  with  implica- 
tions for  higher  education  is  that  held  by  Adolf  Berle  (6), 
professor  at  Columbia  University,  who  predicts  reverses  for 
the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years.  The  universities, 
he  believes,  as  well  as  the  government  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  these  reverses.  Where  the  universi- 
ties have  failed  in  the  past  they  must  not  fail  in  the  years 
ahead  "to  give  definition,  form  and  intellectual  leadership 
in  developing  the  new  social  concepts  and  the  new  measures 
we  obviously  need"  (6*7) . This  is  the  philosophical  problem 
facing  the  universities.  The  entire  school  system  of  the 
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nation,  not  the  universities  alone,  says  Berle,  must  provide 
the  techniques  and  personnel  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future . 

Drucker  (17)  goes  one  step  further  and  views  the 

institution  of  higher  education  as  a world  power. 

The  American  college  and  university  has  become 
the  most  effective  international  force  today, 
far  more  effective,  far  more  important  them 
things  which  are  a great  deal  more  visible  and 
cost  a great  deal  more  money,  such  as  military 
aid  or  economic  aid  (17*17). 

The  large  number  of  foreign  students  studying  in  the  country, 
says  Drucker,  and  the  increased  number  of  our  own  youth  re- 
sulting from  a new  policy  of  "education  for  all  young  people 
capable  of  learning  and  willing  to  learn”  (17:22)  contribute 
to  the  impact  of  higher  education  and  also  make  new  demands 
on  professors  and  their  methods  of  teaching. 

Though  these  opinions  of  Taylor,  Berle,  and  Drucker 
may  not  be  generally  held,  they  are  created  by  forces  in  our 
society  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  will  affect 
faculty  and  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Perhaps  reflecting  and  recognizing  these  social 
trends,  forces,  and  conflicts  that  create  more  need  for  coun- 
seling, there  are  those  who  are  insisting  that  more  guidance 
services  be  made  available  to  all  students  especially  at  the 
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high  school  level.  Demands  are  being  made  that  education 
beyond  high  school  be  available  for  all  qualified  citizens; 
that  human  resources  be  conserved;  that  the  talented  and 
gifted  be  identified  and  provided  with  the  necessary  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Basic  to  the  philosophy  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
guidance  and  counseling  are  concern  and  respect  for  the 
individual,  his  problems,  development,  and  growth.  Paced 
as  he  is  with  increase  in  sheer  numbers  of  students,  the 
counselor  is  also  aware  of  the  social  trends  creating  more 
need  for  counseling  and  at  the  same  time  the  public  demands 
for  more  effective  and  extensive  guidance  services.  The 
problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of  considering  more  effec- 
tive use  of  available  personnel  and  facilities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  benefit  the  maximum  number  of  students  without 
sacrificing  the  individual  emphasis  which  is  the  very  heart 
of  counseling. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  study  of  groups  by  sociologists, 
social  workers,  psychologists,  industrialists,  educators, 
and  others.  Research  has  been  conducted  in  factories,  busi- 
ness organizations,  in  hospitals,  and  in  "human  dynamics 
laboratories . " Technology  has  contributed  the  tape  recorder 
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and  the  kinescope  to  enable  the  research  worker  to  record 
group  interaction  for  later  study  and  analysis.  New  terms 
have  been  introduced — group  dynamics,  group  guidance,  inter- 
action process  analysis,  action  research,  group  process, 
group  therapy,  human  dynamics,  human  engineering,  feedback, 
and  leadership  training,  to  name  only  a few. 

Out  of  all  the  activity  accompanying  this  study  of 
groups  comes  the  generalization  that  something  happens  to 
people  in  groups  and  that  this  "something"  may  be  utilized 
in  a constructive  way.  Even  in  the  field  of  guidance  in 
which,  traditionally,  focus  is  on  the  individual,  group  tech- 
niques have  been  used,  since  world  War  II  group  techniques 
have  found  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  guidance— the 
counseling  relationship— so  that  today  group  psychotherapy 
has  become  am  accepted  technique  by  some  and  a real  issue  to 
others. 

Recognized  authorities  in  the  field  have  become 
identified  as  supporters  of  group  guidance.  Hoppock  (25) 
gives  several  reasons  why  group  guidance  is  valuable.  Among 
these  are  that  it  saves  time  and  provides  a background  of 
related  information  that  improves  counseling.  The  use  of 
group  techniques,  according  to  Hoppock,  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  devoting  time  in  the  individual  interview  for 
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the  presentation  of  general  information.  The  time  thus 
saved,  he  says,  can  be  spent  on  applications  and  implica- 
tions of  the  information  for  the  individual  student.  'Group 
guidance  is  appropriate, “ says  Hoppock,  "whenever  a suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  face  a common  problem  and  need  infor- 
mation to  help  them  solve  it"  (25:8). 

Among  the  ten  distinguishing  values  of  group  activi- 
ties in  vocational  guidance  listed  by  Baer  (2)  are  that  group 
activities  help  establish  rapport  for  individual  counseling 
and  that  they  provide  an  economical  means  of  imparting  infor- 
mation of  common  interest.  He  maintains  that  vocational 
guidance  through  group  activities  is  complementary  to  individ- 
ual counseling  and  that  both  are  aimed  at  the  same  ultimate 
objectives.  He  states  further  that  group  activities  in  voca- 
tional guidance  should  focus  on  experiences  and  kinds  of  in- 
formation involved  in  making  plans  and  decisions  but  not  on 
specific  factual  information.  The  students  participating  in 
such  group  activities,  he  says, 

. . . will  be  more  fully  equipped  for  the  con- 
tinuous process  of  career  planning,  if  they  have 
learned  through  guided  experiences  what  they  should 
know  about  occupations  and  about  themselves  and  how 
they  can  acquire  and  interpret  such  information 
(2:534). 
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Driver  (16),  too,  sees  the  supplementary  relation- 
ship between  group  activities  and  individual  counseling. 

She  states  emphatically  that  group  activities  are  not  multi- 
ple counseling  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  individual 
counseling. 

Bennett  (4)  speaks  of  similar  problems  recurring  in 
different  individuals  and  sees  the  use  of  group  procedures 
as  a therapeutic  factor  in  helping  the  counselee  to  realize 
that  many  others  are  faced  with  similar  worries  and  diffi- 
culties. This  realization,  says  Bennett,  helps  to  remove 
barriers  to  the  establishment  of  rapport  in  individual  coun- 
seling. Also,  in  the  group  situation  foundations  of  under- 
standings are  laid,  upon  which  both  the  counselor  and  coun- 
selee can  build  an  effective  relationship  in  the  individual 
interview. 

Super  (42)  classifies  group  guidance  methods  under 
two  headings  according  to  their  purpose — orientation  activi- 
ties or  therapeutic  activities.  The  orientation  activities 
may  have  as  their  purpose  the  dissemination  of  information 
or  the  development  of  attitudes  which  will  in  turn  result  in 
self -orientation.  The  method  used  to  accomplish  either 
purpose,  says  Super,  may  be  activity  or  discussion. 
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These  authors  seem  to  be  in  general  agreement  that 
the  use  of  group  techniques  is  beneficial  in  conveying  in- 
formation and  affecting  attitudes  toward  counseling  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  individual  counseling*  Not  one  of 
these  authors  suggests  group  guidance  as  a substitute  for 
the  one-to-one  relationship  between  counselor  and  counselee. 

Fletcher  ( 18) , speaking  before  a conference  of  ad- 
ministrators of  university  and  college  counseling  programs 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1950,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  the  future  there  would  be  wide  use  of  the 
combination  of  group  and  individual  counseling.  He  cited 
the  obvious  economy  of  group  counseling  and  the  increasing 
evidence  of  the  distinct  results  obtained  from  group  counsel- 
ing or  guidance  that  are  not  obtained  from  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual counseling  alone.  If  one  may  accept  articles  in  pro- 
fessional publications  as  being  indicative  of  prevailing 
practices  and  trends  in  research,  one  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  Fletcher ' s prediction  of  the  “wide  use"  of  the  combina- 
tion of  group  and  individual  counseling  may  have  been  some- 
what optimistic. 

For  example,  only  four  years  after  Fletcher's  state- 
ment, Froehlich  (21)  in  his  review  of  research  in  group 
guidance  over  a three-year  period  cited  only  four  studies  in 
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which  use  was  made  of  group  orientation  to  individual  coun- 
seling. These  studies*  however,  seemed  to  provide  support 
for  the  contention  that  group  orientation  contributed  to 
counseling  effectiveness.  The  more  pertinent  of  these 
studies  are  reviewed  below. 

In  the  1957  issue  of  the  Review  of  Educational 
Research  dealing  with  guidance,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
further  exploration  of  this  particular  use  of  group  tech- 
niques. Dreese  (14),  however,  did  see  group  guidance  as  a 
means  of  meeting  increased  demands  for  counseling. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  school  population 
which  is  now  looming,  and  the  current  teacher 
shortage,  student  personnel  and  guidance  workers 
will  be  forced  to  deal  with  an  ever  increasing 
student  load.  One  likely  means  of  relief  would 
be  to  provide  guidance  in  groups  wherever  possible, 
thus  freeing  the  counselor's  time  to  deal  with 
individual  problems  as  necessary.  Yet,  until 
further  definitive  research  on  group  guidance 
methods  is  available,  the  guidance  worker  is  un- 
certain as  to  what  guidance  functions  may  safely 
be  handled  by  the  group  approach  (14s 226). 

In  the  most  recent  three-year  review  of  research  in 
group  procedures  Hoyt  and  Moore  (28)  conclude  that  little  in 
the  way  of  new  understandings  has  been  reached,  that  the 
effectiveness  of  multiple  counseling  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  to  result  in  sweeping  changes  in 
approach.  Several  of  the  studies  reviewed  are  discussed 


below. 
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Without  citing  any  specific  studies  Borow  (9)  states 
that  group  procedures  offer  more  advantages  than  economy  of 
time  and  "are  seen  increasingly  as  performing  a complementary 
role  in  personnel  work"  (9:219).  Published  research  in  this 
area,  he  says,  falls  into  three  categories:  group  methods 

as  preparation  for  counseling;  group  and  individual  counsel- 
ing methods  as  aspects  of  the  total  helping  relationship; 
and  comparison  of  outcomes  of  group  and  individual  methods. 

The  review  of  research  studies  which  follows  is  not 
concerned  with  the  semantic  controversy  over  group  counsel- 
ing, group  guidance,  multiple  counseling,  nor  with  whether 
counseling  can  exist  in  other  them  a one-to-one  relationship. 
The  concern  is  with  the  extent  to  which  group  techniques 
have  been  used  as  a means  of  preparing  clients  for  individual 
counseling  and  with  any  evidence  which  would  tend  to  support 
or  refute  the  use  of  group  orientation  to  individual  counsel- 
ing. 


Related  Studies 

Perhaps  Fletcher  was  referring  to  Stone's  study  (40) 
when  he  stated  that  there  was  evidence  to  indicate  that  there 
were  distinct  results  from  the  use  of  group  counseling  not 
obtained  from  the  use  of  individual  counseling  alone. 
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Stone  reported  a study  conducted  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  vocational  orienta- 
tion courses  offered  to  freshmen  assisted  the  students  in 
making  more  appropriate  vocational  choices.  Also,  he  was 
interested  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  group  counsel- 
ing and  instructional  methods  could  solve  certain  students' 
vocational  problems,  identify  the  students  who  needed  clini- 
cal counseling,  and  reduce  the  time  necessary  for  individual 
counseling  after  a preliminary  orientation  to  counseling. 

The  sample  in  Stone's  study  consisted  of  118  experi- 
mental subjects  who  were  enrolled  for  all  or  part  of  the 
vocational  orientation  course  consisting  of  both  lectures  and 
laboratories  and  who  also  received  individual  counseling. 

The  140  control  subjects  did  not  have  the  orientation  course 
but  did  have  individual  counseling.  The  two  groups  were 
matched  for  age,  aptitude  rating,  rank  in  high  school  class, 
measure  of  adjustment,  and  father's  occupation.  All  sub- 
jects participated  in  testing  before  and  after  the  orienta- 
tion course.  The  tests  included  a comprehensive  test  of 
occupational  information,  two  occupational  attitude  scales, 
and  a preliminary  form  of  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale. 

Stone  found  that  the  experimental  subjects  showed 
greater  gains  in  the  possession  of  occupational  information 
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and  a greater  tendency  of  downgrading  their  occupational 
aspirations  to  more  realistic  levels.  The  rating  of  occupa- 
tional choices  by  members  of  the  counseling  staff  revealed 
that  the  subjects  who  had  had  both  the  course  and  individual 
counseling  made  more  appropriate  choices  than  did  those  who 
had  individual  counseling  alone.  One  further  finding  from 
this  study  was  that  the  vocational  orientation  courses  served 
as  a preparation  for  counseling  and  tended  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  vocational 
and  educational  problems. 

Stone's  research  bears  out  the  principle  that  supple- 
menting individual  counseling  with  group  activities  is  the 
most  effective  and  economical  way  to  convey  occupational  in- 
formation to  students.  This  study  may  also  be  used  to  support 
the  thesis  that  group  guidance  without  individual  counseling 
is  ineffective. 

Another  study  growing  out  of  experience  with  teach- 
ing the  vocational-orientation  course  at  Minnesota  was  that 
reported  by  Richardson  and  Borow  (36).  Their  hypothesis  was 
that  students  who  receive  group  orientation  to  educational- 
vocational  counseling  adopt  a more  effective  and  realistic 
role  in  counseling  than  do  students  who,  though  comparable  in 
other  respects,  do  not  receive  such  preparation.  They 
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selected  76  males  from  the  incoming  freshman  class  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  assigned  them  randomly  to  experi- 
mental and  control  groups.  The  38  experimental  subjects  were 
prepared  for  counseling  by  an  intensive  lecture  followed  by 
a group  discussion  of  the  vocational  interview.  The  dean  of 
the  college  delivered  the  lecture  in  which  he  explained  the 
purposes  and  common  misunderstandings  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing, the  uses  and  limitations  of  psychological  tests,  and  the 
roles  of  counselor  and  client.  Following  the  group  discussion, 
which  was  led  by  an  experienced  counselor,  clients  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  individual  appointments  with  a coun- 
selor. The  control  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
letters  from  the  dean  requesting  that  they  make  appointments 
for  counseling.  Control  and  experimental  clients  alike  were 
counseled  by  the  same  counselor  who  did  not  know  to  which 
group  the  clients  belonged.  One  interview  was  scheduled  for 
each  client. 

Criterion  measures  included  a short  objective 
attitude- informat ion  test  on  counseling  administered  to  all 
clients  just  prior  to  their  individual  interviews;  a check 
list  of  interview  complaints  and  a rating  of  over-all  value 
of  the  interview  filled  out  immediately  following  the  inter- 
view; amount  of  client  talk  and  counselor-client  word  ratio 
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determined  from  typescripts  of  recorded  interviews;  judges’ 
ratings  of  the  clients'  interview  behavior.  A final  measure 
was  a combination  criterion  based  on  the  other  criteria  and 
translated  into  z-scores. 

The  authors  reported  that  of  the  twenty-five  cri- 
terion measures  used  nineteen  yielded  differences  in  favor 
of  the  experimental  group  and  six  of  these  at  a high  level 
of  significance.  Though  the  validity  of  their  hypothesis 
was  not  conclusively  demonstrated,  the  authors  concluded  that 
the  results  seemed  to  "lend  considerable  support  to  the 
thesis  that  counseling-oriented  individuals  adopt  a more 
effective  role  in  the  counseling  situation"  (36:596).  They 
stated  also  that  results  suggested  that  group  orientation 
to  counseling  be  tried  with  clients  who  seek  counseling  on 
their  own  initiative. 

Hewer  (24)  reported  a more  recent  study  of  the 
Minnesota  vocational  courses  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  group  counseling  used  to  supplement  the 
courses.  Again,  the  sample  was  composed  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  vocational  courses.  Subjects  were  assigned  randomly 
to  group  and  individual  counseling.  Those  counseled  indi- 
vidually were  given  appointments  in  the  Student  Counseling 
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Bureau  according  to  the  usual  procedure.  Leaders  for  the 
group  counseling  were  the  instructor  and  one  other  counselor. 

The  criteria  used  for  evaluation  of  effectiveness 
of  the  class  and  supplementary  counseling  were  satisfaction 
with  vocational  choice,  certainty  of  vocational  choice,  and 
realism  of  vocational  choice.  Because  of  lack  of  agreement 
among  judges  in  rating  the  realism  of  vocational  choices. 
Hewer  concluded  that  "it  cannot  be  determined  if  real  changes 
occurred  in  realism  of  vocational  choices"  and  that  conse- 
quently, "no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  either  counseling  approach"  (24:664).  She 
advocated  the  use  of  a control  group  if  furthered  experi- 
mentation is  done  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  group 
and  individual  counseling  approaches  to  vocational  counseling. 

The  use  of  group  orientation  to  vocational  counseling 
was  reported  by  Barahal,  Brammer  and  Shostrom  (3)  in  1950  in 
a study  that  resulted  from  the  need  to  convert  a Veterans 
Administration  counseling  center  into  one  for  the  general 
student  population.  Subjects  in  the  study  were  100  males, 
non-veterans,  freshmen  at  Stanford  University  who  were 
assigned  to  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  groups  were 
comparable  in  age,  scholastic  aptitude,  socio-economic  status, 
and  amount  of  previous  counseling. 
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laie  stated  purpose  of  the  group  orientation  sessions, 
led  by  staff  counselors,  was  to  provide  information  about 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  counseling  process,  the 
strengths  and  limitations  of  tests,  and  the  roles  of  client 
and  counselor . A general  information  form  was  distributed 
at  the  group  meeting  and  was  to  be  completed  before  the 
first  individual  interview.  The  group  orientation  was  only 
one  phase  of  the  counseling  program  and  not  the  specific 
aspect  being  evaluated.  Independent  interviewers  conducted 
the  evaluation  by  interviewing  individually  each  subject. 
Twenty  items  were  covered  in  these  interviews  and  feeling- 
tone  ratings  made. 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  explore  a program  of 
student  counseling  that  would  include  values  of  the  program 
under  the  Veterans  Administration  but  would  at  the  same  time 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  counselor-client  relationship. 

This  same  study  at  Stanford  is  referred  to  by 
Shostrom  and  Brammer  in  The  Dynamics  of  the  Counseling 
Process  as  being  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  what 
they  term  their  "self-adjustive  counseling  approach."  In 
this  work  the  authors  develop  the  rationale  for  their 
approach  to  counseling  and  describe  in  some  detail  the 
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nature  of  the  group  orientation  sessions,  the  visual  aids 
used,  and  the  evaluation  interviews  referred  to  by  Barahal, 
Brammer  and  Shostrom. 

Briefly,  the  self-adjustive  approach  is  permissive 
in  attitude  though  its  method  employs  tests  and  information 
if  appropriate.  It  is  counseling,  according  to  the  authors, 
which  assists  the  client  to  become  more  self-directive  and 
self-responsible,  which  facilitates  the  individual's  total 
maturity  as  well  as  his  problem-solving  processes.  The 
general  emphasis  is  on  the  developmental , or  process,  approach 
to  counseling.  The  criterion  used  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  counseling  was  feeling  tone,  defined  as  "client 
affective  expression  of  satisfaction  with  counseling  and 
feeling  of  self-direction"  (38:41).  The  results  indicated, 
say  the  authors,  that  the  self-adjustive  approach  resulted 
in  "more  positive  client  satisfaction  with  counseling  and 
more  self-direction.” 

The  pre-counseling  orientation  is  the  distinguishing 
difference  in  procedure  between  the  two  methods  of  counsel- 
ing used  with  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  orientation,  to  develop  readiness  for 
counseling,  will  be  achieved,  say  the  authors,  if  the  follow- 
ing are  accomplished: 
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1*  Acquaint  the  client  with  the  philosophy 
and  services  of  the  guidance  program. 

2.  Help  the  client  to  develop  a reasonable 
level  of  expectation  concerning  outcomes 
of  counseling  and  testing. 

3.  Instruct  about  the  basic  facts  of  testing 
and  occupations. 

4.  Reduce  anxieties  about  seeking  help  from 
tests  and  counselors. 

5.  Establish  initial  rapport. 

6.  Acquaint  the  student  with  his  own  and  the 
counselor's  role  in  educational- vocational 
planning  (38:47). 

The  authors  conclude  from  statements  made  by  clients  in  the 
evaluation  interviews  that  the  orientation  sessions  did  help 
to  develop  readiness  for  counseling  and  suggest  that  the 
method  might  well  be  used  by  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Froehlich  (19)  reported  the  use  of  pre-counseling 
orientation  following  the  design  of  Shostrom  and  Brammer  with 
students  enrolled  in  the  1955  Summer  Demonstration  High 
School  of  the  University  of  California.  Students  in  both 
experimental  and  control  groups  were  required  to  attend  a 
guidance  period  each  day  during  the  first  week  of  summer 
school.  Tests  were  administered  the  first  four  days.  On 
the  fifth  day  control  groups  were  dismissed  but  experimental 
groups  remained  for  the  orientation  session.  All  sessions 
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were  conducted  by  the  same  counselor,  were  Informal,  and 
dealt  with  the  major  topics  listed  by  Shostrom  and  Brairaner . 

A significant  increase  in  the  number  of  students  requesting 
counseling  after  orientation  was  reported;  however,  not  all 
requesting  counseling  availed  themselves  of  it  when  appoint- 
ments were  offered.  Froehlich  further  reported  that  the 
average  number  of  interviews  for  those  participating  in  the 
orientation  was  2.0  as  against  an  average  of  2.8  for  the 
control  group  clients.  Because  of  the  small  sample  (38 
clients  counseled)  Froehlich  only  speculated  that  the  orienta- 
tion reduced  the  number  of  required  interviews. 

In  a later  article,  Froehlich  (20)  reported  a repli- 
cation of  the  above  experiment  the  following  summer.  In  the 
second  study  an  intensive  effort  was  made  to  determine  why 
students  did  not  follow  through  with  their  requests  for  coun- 
seling. Each  student  was  individually  interviewed  and  the 
interviews  recorded.  Analysis  of  the  reasons  given  for  not 
following  through  on  requests  for  counseling  showed  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between  experimental  and  control  groups. 
Froehlich  drew  three  conclusions  for  the  population  on  which 
the  study  was  based: 

1.  Pre-counseling  orientation  neither  increases 
follow-through  on  requests  for  counseling  nor 
does  it  alter  students'  reasons  for  not  doing 
so. 
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2.  Orientation  apparently  does  not  alter 
students'  concepts  of  counseling  except 
possibly  in  respect  to  vocational  counseling. 

3.  Orientation  does  not  alter  the  amount  of  time 
which  is  spent  on  certain  topics  during  coun- 
seling interviews  (20:173). 

Froehlich  stated  that  he  believed  these  conclusions  raised 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  pre-counseling  orientation  and 
that  a re-examination  of  procedures  was  indicated. 

In  a study  reported  by  Hoyt  (27)  a group  orientation 
was  followed  by  small  group  discussions  rather  than  by  indi- 
vidual counseling,  it  was  an  abundance  of  clients  and  a 
shortage  of  counselors,  says  Hoyt,  that  led  him  to  deal  with 
the  clients  in  groups. 

Of  the  191  freshman  men  who  replied  to  invitations 
to  participate  in  the  group  program,  131  were  eliminated 
because  of  schedule  conflicts,  incomplete  test  data,  or  previ- 
ous counseling.  The  60  remaining  in  the  sample  were  divided 
into  three  groups.  Thirty  group  experimentals  attended  a 
thirty— minute  lecture  and  a series  of  small  group  discussions 
but  experienced  no  individual  counseling.  Fifteen  students 
were  counseled  individually  according  to  the  usual  procedure 
of  the  Counseling  Bureau  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Another  15  students  made  up  the  control  group  and  received 
neither  individual  nor  group  treatment. 
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The  same  four  objectives  were  decided  upon  for  both 
individual  and  group  counseling:  increased  satisfaction 

with  vocational  choice,  increased  certainty  of  vocational 
choice,  increased  realism  of  vocational  choice,  and  in- 
creased appropriateness  of  choice  in  terms  of  realism.  For 
this  study  a realistic  choice  was  defined  as  "one  in  which 
the  probability  was  high  that  the  student  could  complete  the 
necessary  training,  could  find  employment  in  the  chosen  Job, 
and  would  succeed  and  remain  in  this  work  over  a period  of 
years"  (27:28). 

Hoyt  hypothesized  that  participation  in  either  the 
group  vocational  guidance  or  individual  counseling  would  be 
associated  with  achievement  of  the  four  objectives  above  and 
that  there  would  be  no  difference  in  achievement  of  these 
objectives  between  group  experimental  and  those  counseled 
individually.  Two  experienced  vocational  counselors  rated 
the  realism  of  vocational  choices  expressed  by  the  subjects 
before  and  after  counseling;  a correlation  of  .72  was  re- 
ported for  the  ratings  of  the  two  judges. 

From  the  findings  of  this  study  Hoyt  concludes  that 
both  methods  were  effective  in  producing  positive  changes 
on  relevant  criteria,  that  one  method  was  as  effective  as 
the  other,  and  that  results  were  "encouraging  enough  to 
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suggest  further  studies  of  the  group  approach  in  more  gener- 
alized populations  and  in  different  types  of  counseling 
programs"  (27x29).  The  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
group  method  was  the  economy  of  time. 

Another  attempt  at  controlled  research  in  this  gen- 
eral area  was  a doctoral  study  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Biersdorf  (7)  recruited  from  introductory  psychology  and 
speech  classes  71  male  students  who  were  interested  in  re- 
ceiving assistance  with  their  vocational  plans.  She  used 
what  she  termed  "limited"  and  "extended"  group  vocational 
guidance  treatment.  The  limited  treatment  consisted  of  group 
interpretation  of  tests  that  had  been  taken  by  the  students. 
The  extended  treatment  also  made  use  of  group  interpretation 
of  the  tests,  but  included,  in  addition,  group  discussion  of 
the  numerous  factors  relevant  to  making  adequate  vocational 
plans.  The  purposes  of  Biersdorf' s study  were  to  determine 
whether  both  the  limited  and  the  extended  treatment  were  more 
effective  than  no  group  vocational  guidance  and  whether  the 
extended  group  vocational  guidance  was  more  effective  than 
the  limited  treatment. 

Though  most  of  the  changes  in  the  criteria  chosen 
by  Biersdorf  to  assess  effectiveness  of  her  vocational  guid- 
ance were  in  the  predicted  direction  favoring  extended 
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treatment , none  of  the  differences  was  statistically  sig- 
nificant in  favor  of  her  hypothesis.  The  criteria  she  used 
were  change  in  certainty  about  vocational  choice,  change  in 
appropriateness  of  vocational  choice,  change  in  suitability 
of  certainty  in  terms  of  appropriateness  of  vocational  choice, 
change  in  degree  of  concern  about  vocational  problems,  and 
change  in  degree  of  concern  about  nonvocational  problems. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  group  vocational  guidance 
used  by  Biersdorf  was  not  intended  as  orientation  to  indi- 
vidual counseling  nor  were  the  subjects  self-selective  in 
the  sense  that  they  sought  counseling  help.  Rather,  as  in 
Hoyt's  study,  group  techniques  were  used  exclusively  and  the 
subjects  were  recruited  for  a special  study. 

In  1954  Malloy  and  Graham  (33)  described  the 
Marquette  University  Counseling  Center  procedure  to  provide 
counseling  services  for  self-referred  students,  on  the 
basis  of  a personal  data  sheet  and  a twenty-minute  interview 
students  who  requested  counseling  were  assigned  to  one  of 
four  groups.  Those  judged  to  have  problems  of  vocational 
choice  “benign  in  character,  and  which  [had]  no  dramatic  or 
unusual  qualities"  (33:97)  were  referred  to  group  guidance 
services.  This  plan,  say  the  authors,  evolved  from  the 
large  demand  for  counseling  service  and  the  study  at 
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Stanford  reported  by  Shostrom  and  Brammer.  The  group  orien- 
tation was  a one-hour  session  conducted  by  a counseling  psy- 
chologist. Twenty  clients  were  scheduled  for  each  orienta- 
tion session.  Certain  basic  information  about  the  counseling 
center  and  vocational  counseling  was  presented  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  use  of  tests  was  explained  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a four-hour  testing  session  during  which  time  all 
clients  were  given  the  same  battery  of  tests.  Finally,  the 
clients  received  individual  counseling  and  took  other  tests 
if  necessary. 

Malloy  and  Graham  were  reporting  a procedure  and  not 
a study  designed  to  test  the  benefits  of  the  procedure.  The 
authors  claim  that  certain  benefits  appeared  to  result  from 
the  procedure  such  as  the  availability  of  counseling  services 
at  the  time  the  student  felt  the  need  for  them;  economy  of 
time  of  counselors  and  psychometrist.  Finally,  the  authors 
claim  that  more  than  economy  of  time  “there  seems  to  be  value 
in  the  group  per  se.  This  is  felt  to  be  primarily  in  the 
desensitizing  of  the  client  from  his  feelings  of  uniqueness 
to  feelings  of  a group  attempt  to  understand  vocational 
guidance  and  obtain  future  vocational  satisfaction"  (33:98). 
It  is  to  verify  this  hypothesis,  say  the  authors,  that 
controlled  research  is  needied. 
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Summary 

Current  forces,  trends,  and  philosophical  conflicts 
in  our  society  have  produced  an  increased  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  for  all  who  are  qualified.  The 
increased  enrollments  resulting  from  this  emphasis,  as  well 
as  the  rapid  growth  in  the  population,  have  produced  chal- 
lenging problems  for  all  personnel  and  facilities  of  higher 
education.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  study  of  groups  during 
the  last  forty  years  has  produced  evidence  of  the  possible 
value  of  the  use  of  group  techniques  to  help  meet  some  of  the 
problems  of  increased  enrollments  as  they  affect  university 
counseling  centers. 

Several  studies  dealing  with  one  specific  use  of 
group  techniques,  is  group  orientation  to  individual  coun- 
seling were  reviewed.  While  in  general  these  studies  suggest 
the  economy  of  the  use  of  group  orientation,  they  also  sug- 
gest additional  advantages . 

Stone  (40)  found  that  individual  counseling  was  most 
effective  and  economical  when  supplemented  by  group  orienta- 
tion. Richardson  and  Borow  (36)  reported  that  students  who 
experienced  a group  orientation  to  counseling  adopted  more 
effective  roles  in  the  actual  counseling  situation.  Hewer's 
(24)  results  were  inconclusive  for  either  group  or  individual 
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counseling  but  indicated  the  need  for  further  experimentation 
with  control  groups.  Results  of  the  Stanford  Guidance  study 
indicated  that  the  use  of  group  orientation  was  sufficiently 
economical  and  effective  to  warrant  its  incorporation  into 
the  usual  procedure  of  the  counseling  center.  Froehlich's 
studies  (19,  20)  with  high  school  students  raised  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  pre-counseling  orientation  in  altering  stu- 
dents' concepts  of  counseling  and  brought  the  recommendation 
for  a re-examination  of  the  continued  use  of  such  a procedure. 
Hoyt  (27)  found  group  orientation  followed  by  group  counsel- 
ing to  be  as  effective  as  individual  counseling  and  far  more 
economical  than  individual  counseling.  Biersdorf  (7),  too, 
found  evidence  to  support  the  use  of  group  guidance  in  voca- 
tional planning.  Malloy  and  Graham  (33)  described  the  use  of 
group  orientation  to  individual  counseling  in  a university 
counseling  center  and  strongly  recommended  controlled  re- 
search to  verify  their  "hunch"  that  such  orientation  was 
effective. 

Reported  studies  in  the  use  of  group  orientation  to 
individual  counseling  are  scarce  and  still  leave  unresolved 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  this  technique.  The  studies 
reported  suggest  the  need  for  further  experimentation  with 


control  groups  and  re-emphasize  the  problem  of  establishing 
valid  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  coun- 
seling. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  PILOT  STUDY,  THE  INSTRUMENT,  AND  THE  SAMPLE 

This  chapter  describes  the  preliminary  steps  to  the 
actual  experiment.  These  steps  were  the  pilot  study,  the 
development  of  the  counseling  inventory,  and  obtaining  the 
sample . 


The  Pilot  Study 

In  November,  1959,  a pilot  study  was  begun  to  deter- 
mine whether  group  orientation  to  vocational  counseling  was 
feasible  in  the  Counseling  Center  and  whether  the  proposed 
inventory  met  the  needs  of  the  proposed  study. 

The  subjects  in  the  pilot  study  were  12  male  students 
who  had  requested  vocational  guidance  from  the  Counseling 
Center.  Among  the  unassigned  cases  in  the  pending  file 
twelve  clients  were  found  who  had  available  time  at  the  same 
hour  as  the  counselor  conducting  the  study.  Male  clients 
were  selected  because  approximately  75  per  cent  of  those 
requesting  vocational  counseling  in  the  Center  are  males. 
Eleven  were  classified  as  under-classmen,  one  as  a junior. 
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Letters  were  sent  to  the  12  clients  inviting  them 
to  attend  a group  meeting*  All  twelve  appeared  for  the 
first  group  session.  Ten  of  the  twelve  appeared  for  the 
second  group  session;  seven,  for  the  third.  One  client 
missed  the  second  and  third  sessions  because  of  confinement 
to  the  University  Infirmary.  All  but  2 of  the  12  received 
individual  counseling  with  the  writer  following  the  group 
orientation  sessions.  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  hours 
each  client  spent  with  the  counselor  in  orientation  sessions 
and  in  individual  counseling.  The  number  of  counselor  hours 
involved  in  this  pilot  study  is  also  given. 

TABLE  1 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  IN  COUNSELING  FOR  CLIENTS 
AND  FOR  COUNSELOR  IN  PILOT  STUDY 


Client 

Group 

Hours 

Individual 

Hours 

Total 

1 

2 

14 

16 

2 

3 

6 

9 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

4 

5 

7 

2 

3 

5 

8 

3 

3 

6 

9 

3 

4 

7 

10 

3 

3 

6 

11 

2 

0 

2 

12 

3 

0 

3 

72 

Counselor 

3 

43 

46 

51 

The  first  group  meeting  consisted  of  filling  out 
the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  (see  Appendix  C) , discussing 
the  Inventory,  the  purpose  of  the  sessions,  and  the  schedule 
for  the  next  two  meetings.  During  the  three  group  meetings 
topics  discussed  were  the  purpose  and  philosophy  of  the 
Counseling  Center,  the  nature  of  vocational  counseling,  the 
testing  and  counseling  procedures  of  the  Center,  the  roles 
of  the  counselor  and  the  counselee,  the  meaning  of  various 
items  on  the  inventory,  and  questions  raised  by  the  clients 
themselves.  Though  the  sessions  were  informal,  the  dis- 
cussions were  structured  by  the  counselor  following  a 
general  outline  of  the  topics  listed  above. 

The  group  meetings  were  held  in  a seminar  room 
around  a conference  table.  The  sessions  were  tape  recorded. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  typescript  of  the 
first  group  session.  After  initial  self-introductions  the 
clients  filled  out  the  Inventory.  The  discussion  below 
followed  immediately  the  completion  of  the  Inventory* 

Client  1.  I'd  just  like  to  say,  the  questionnaire 
was  self-evident,  but  as  I answered  some 
of  these  things,  they  seem  to  me  that  they 
will  change  or  they  have  been  changing  and 
they  are  not  a stable  answer  which  has 
always  been  ... 
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Client  2. 

Counselor! 

Client  2. 
Client  3. 


Counselor: 
Client  4. 


Such  as  that  question,  who  has  influenced 
me  most  in  life.  Now  there’s  so  many 
people  around  that  have  various  influences, 
it’s  hard  to  tell  which  person  has  had  more 
influence  than  any  other  person. 

And  yet  sometimes  one  person  would  stand 
out  for  an  individual. 

That’s  very  true  . . . 

I have  one  question — maybe  it's  irrelevant ~ 
but  it's  bothered  me  for  a long  time.  On 
almost  all  these  personality  tests  they  have 
who  is  the  most  influential  person  in  your 
life,  and  I'd  like  to  know  the  reasons  they 
ask  that  question  all  the  time.  I mean,  a 
lot  of  times  they  say  is  it  your  parents  or 
your  uncle  or  somebody  and  maybe  there's  no 
reason  for  it,  but  it  just  appeared  so  many 
tiroes  that  it’s  getting  my  curiosity. 

Before  we  answer  that,  let  me  say  this,  you 
prefaced  your  remark  by  saying  maybe  it's 
irrelevant.  Anything  that  you're  concerned 
about  is  relevant.  No  matter  how  trivial 
you  may  think  it  is,  it  is  relevant.  Would 
anyone  care  to  comment  on  the  question  that 
A — raised? 

Well,  I think  it's  important  because  it  might 
not  apply  to  every  case  but  there  are  certain 
cases  where  an  individual  feels  that  certain 
people  or  a certain  person  has  been  very  im- 
portant in  influencing  their  life  and  in- 
vestigating this  individual  and  helping  him 
to  work  out  his  problems  or  that  which  is 
troubling  him  and  seeing  how  this  person  has 
been  influential  in  his  life  can  perhaps  give 
himself  and  the  individual  counselor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  why  this  person  has  helped  or 
been  influential  in  the  individual's  life  and 
in  what  ways  it  might  have  been  good,  or  it 
might  have  been  bad  and  be  able  to  understand 
their  personality  a little  bit  better,  I 
think. 
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Counselor*  Would  someone  else  care  ...  yes? 


Client  2. 

I don't  know  if  I answered  that  question 
right — I couldn't  think  of  any  person  off- 
hand who  did  influence  my  life.  I just 
put  down  a certain  type  of  people. 

Counselors 

For  you,  that's  the  right  answer. 

Client  2. 

Oh,  OK,  good.  (Laughter  by  members  of 
the  group.) 

Client  5. 

Is  there  always  the  possibility  that  somebody 
— I mean  for  instance,  anybody — might  get  the 
idea  who  has  influenced  me— sometimes  a hero 
worship  idea.  Whereas  a high  school  football 
coach— a high  school  football  player  would 
think  that  his  coach  had  influenced  him  more 
than  anybody  else — just  the  fact  that  the 
football  coach  might  have  been  an  all-American 
and  was  a very  good  football  player  might  have 
been  the  reason  for  him  putting  such  an  answer. 

The  above  excerpt  will  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate 
the  rather  spontaneous  and  serious  reaction  of  the  group 
members  to  this  new  experience.  The  counselor,  however,  did 
more  talking  and  structuring  than  this  excerpt  would  indicate. 
The  following  excerpt,  also  from  the  first  session,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  counselor's  talking 
in  the  group  sessions* 


Counselor* 

I'd  like  to  explain  to  you  first  of  all  why 
we  asked  you  to  come  together  in  a group. 

Some  of  you  I've  met  before.  You  had  your 
initial  interview  with  me,  and  you  indicated 
that  you  would  like  the  services  of  this 
Center  as  soon  as  possible,  we  realize  that. 
As  you  cam  see  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
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twelve  of  you  here,  that  we  haven't  been 
able  to  see,  that  we  have  a waiting  list. 

We  have  a good  many  more  who  couldn't  get 
into  this  group.  What  we  hope  to  do  by 
meeting  together  in  two  or  three  group 
sessions  is  to  give  you  some  information 
to  help  you  gain  some  understanding  of  the 
services  of  the  Counseling  Center  and  what 
you  can  expect  from  it  before  you  go  into 
individual  counseling.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude individual  sessions  with  a counselor. 
Much  of  the  information  that  we  will  con- 
sider together  would  be  the  same  information 
we  would  consider  individually.  . . . This 
then,  may  be  considered  as  preparation  for 
the  individual  counseling  sessions  and  it's 
our  hope  that  as  soon  as  these  are  finished 
that  at  our  last  group  session  we  will  be 
able  to  assign  you  a regular  appointment 
with  an  individual  counselor.  . . . This 
group  orientation  prior  to  individual  coun- 
seling is  in  the  way  of  an  experiment.  We 
haven't  tried  it  at  this  Counseling  Center 
before,  it  has  been  tried  other  places  quite 
successfully.  Now  since  this  is  an  experi- 
ment, some  of  you  may  have  some  qualms  about 
participating  in  it.  Let  me  try  to  reassure 
you  that  we  still  aim  to  make  the  counseling 
experience  as  valuable  to  each  of  you  indi- 
vidually as  it  would  be  without  the  group 
sessions.  It's  possible  that  the  group 
sessions  may  add  something  to  the  counseling 
that  just  the  individual  counseling  alone 
would  not  provide  you.  ... 

Response  of  the  12  students  in  the  pilot  study  is 
best  described  by  the  word  "enthusiastic."  They  appeared 
promptly  for  the  group  meetings.  No  session  was  contained 
within  the  scheduled  fifty  minutes  as  the  clients  continued 
the  discussions?  several  remained  after  others  had  left  to 
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continue  talking  among  themselves  and  with  the  counselor. 

Even  those  who  did  not  appear  for  all  of  the  group  sessions 
(all  but  one  gave  plausible  reasons  for  their  nonappearance) 
expressed  favorable  reactions  to  the  group  orientation.  The 
one  general  comment  from  all  was  that  it  was  extremely  help- 
ful to  know  that  there  were  others  on  campus  that  seemed  to 
be  having  the  same  kind  of  problems  about  deciding  on  the 
right  career  and  curriculum.  These  meetings  seemed  to  en- 
gender a feeling  of  comradeship,  which  according  to  their 
own  testimony,  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Counseling 
Center.  None  of  the  young  men  had  known  any  of  the  others 
prior  to  the  first  group  session,  with  one  exception,  those 
who  had  no  individual  counseling  or  who  had  to  drop  out 
before  the  termination  of  counseling,  called  at  the  Counsel- 
ing Center  to  notify  the  counselor  that  they  could  no  longer 
continue.  Two  of  these  were  suspended  from  the  University 
because  of  poor  scholarship  and  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
register. The  one  who  was  not  heard  from  after  the  second 
group  session,  even  after  a follow-up  letter,  was  the  only 
one  in  the  group  classified  as  an  upper-classman.  The  client 
who  received  fourteen  hours  of  individual  counseling  was  one 
whose  chief  concern  was  with  a personal  problem  rather  than 
with  a vocational  choice.  He  had  been  classified  by  the 
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intake  interviewer  as  one  needing  vocational  counseling  and 
possibly  adjustmental  counseling. 

Seven  of  the  original  12  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
individual  counseling  completed  a second  self-rating  check 
list  (see  Appendix  C,  page  168).  The  self-rating  called  for 
the  client  to  compare  himself  with  his  classmates  on  a 3- 
point  scale  for  twenty  items.  He  was  to  indicate  whether  a 
particular  ability  or  interest  he  possessed  was  "below 
average, " "average, " or  "above  average"  as  compared  to  his 
classmates.  In  addition,  for  each  rating  he  was  to  indicate 
how  sure  he  was  of  this  rating.  A 5-point  scale  was  used 
for  this  confidence  rating  with  a "1"  indicating  he  was  very 
unsure  and  a "5"  that  he  was  very  sure  of  his  rating. 

The  assignment  of  a numerical  value  to  each  of  the 
ratings  made  possible  the  computation  of  pre-  and  post- 
counseling average  self-ratings  and  confidence  ratings  for 
each  client.  In  all  but  one  instance  average  self-ratings 
were  higher  after  counseling  than  before.  Average  confidence 
ratings  were  higher  after  counseling  for  each  client.  The 
values  of  t for  the  difference  of  the  pre-  and  post-counsel- 
ing means  for  both  self-ratings  and  confidence  ratings  were 
computed  and  found  to  be  significant  beyond  the  .001  level 
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of  significance.  These  data  for  self-ratings  and  confidence 
ratings  are  presented  in  Table  2 and  Table  3 respectively. 

Comparison  of  pre-  and  post-counseling  ratings  raised 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  increased  average  self-ratings 
and  higher  confidence  ratings  after  counseling,  it  became 
obvious  that  without  a criterion  against  which  to  compare  the 
self-ratings  an  increased  average  self-rating  might  or  might 
not  be  a desirable  outcome.  The  use  of  discrepancy  scores, 
which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  was  adopted  in  the  experi- 
ment itself  to  give  more  meaning  to  the  self-ratings. 


AVERAGE 

TABLE  2 

SELF-RATINGS  PRE-  AND 
OF  CLIENTS  IN  PILOT 

N=»7 

POST-COUNSEL ING 
STUDY 

Client 

Pre-Counseling 
Average  Rating 

Post-Counseling 
Average  Rating 

3 

2.05 

3.05 

5 

2.05 

3.50 

6 

2.00 

1.85 

7 

2.10 

3.90 

8 

1.85 

3.80 

9 

2.25 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

3.65 

Mean 

2.10 

3.20 

SD 

0.71 

0.78 

t 

15.7* 

*p  < .001. 
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TABLE  3 

AVERAGE  CONFIDENCE  RATINGS  PRE-  AND  POST-COUNSELING 
OF  CLIENTS  IN  PILOT  STUDY 


N=7 


Client 

Pre-Counseling 
Average  Rating 

Post-Counseling 
Average  Rating 

3 

2.20 

3.25 

5 

1.30 

4.30 

6 

1.95 

4.55 

7 

2.05 

4.90 

8 

2.00 

3.60 

9 

2.15 

3.25 

10 

2.65 

3.55 

Mean 

2.00 

3.90 

SD 

0.45 

0.67 

t 

8.6* 

*p  < .001. 


From  the  results  of  the  pilot  study,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  use  of  group  orientation  to  vocational  coun- 
seling held  promise  for  further  investigation,  and  the  present 
study  was  initiated  the  following  semester. 

Development  of  the  Counseling  Inventory 
The  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  (see  Appendix  C)  used  in 
the  pilot  study  was  a modification  of  a personal  information 
form  that  had  been  used  previously  in  the  Counseling  Center. 
Only  items  1,  2,  and  14  in  Part  I and  Part  II  were  designed 
especially  for  the  pilot  study.  Several  shortcomings  of  this 
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inventory  were  revealed  through  its  use  in  the  pilot  study. 
Items  3 through  12  and  item  14,  though  providing  background 
information,  did  not  directly  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
present  study  and  were  discarded,  items  1,  2,  and  13  were 
retained  in  a somewhat  modified  form.  Part  II,  the  self- 
rating, was  revised  and  expanded  in  the  manner  described. 

The  revised  counseling  inventory.  The  counseling 
inventory  as  revised  and  used  in  the  experimental  study 
consisted  of  two  forms,  the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  (see 
Appendix  A)  and  the  Post-Counseling  Summary  (see  Appendix  B) . 
Each  form  consisted  of  four  pages  with  many  identical  items. 
The  instrument  was  designed  to  obtain  pre-  and  post-counsel- 
ing information  in  five  general  areas.  Responses  to  the 
items  in  four  areas  were  expected  to  provide  the  data  for 
judging  the  effectiveness  of  the  counseling  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  accepted  for  this  study.  These  areas  were 
vocational  goals,  factual  information  about  these  goals,  the 
client's  concept  of  himself,  and  the  client's  confidence 
about  his  self-knowledge,  items  in  the  fifth  area  were  in- 
tended to  provide  information  about  the  client's  perception 
of  his  needs  and  motives  for  counseling. 

Item  rationale.  The  general  rationale  for  the  form 
used  before  an d after  counseling  has  been  stated  above. 
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The  following  sections  set  forth  the  rationale  for  the 
specific  items. 

Two  items  on  the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  and  one 
on  the  Post-Counseling  Summary  were  included  to  elicit 
responses  that  would  permit  a qualitative  interpretation 
of  the  client's  developing  awareness  of  his  problems,  his 
vagueness  or  clarity,  and  his  changing  perceptions  during 
the  counseling  experience.  Responses  were  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a quantified  interpretation.  The  two  items  on 
the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  were: 

Item  1:  What  is  your  reason  for  seeking  help  from 

the  Counseling  Center? 

Item  2*  How  do  you  think  the  Counseling  Center  may 
be  of  help  to  you? 

On  the  Post-Counseling  Summary  the  item  read  as  follows: 

Item  1*  What  was  your  reason  for  coming  to  the 
Counseling  Center? 

At  one  other  point  in  his  counseling  experience  the 
client  was  posed  questions  of  a similar  nature.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  individual  interview.  Each  coun- 
selor was  given  a copy  of  three  questions  (see  Appendix  D) 
which  he  was  to  ask  his  client  during  the  first  individual 
counseling  hour.  Counselors  were  requested  to  ask  these 
questions  after  rapport  had  been  established  and  to  record 
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the  answers  in  the  client's  own  words  as  accurately  as 
possible.  They  were  permitted  to  use  inquiry  such  as  "will 
you  explain  further?"  or  "Can  you  be  more  specific?"  The 
three  questions  asked  by  the  individual  counselors  were  as 


follows  s 

Item 

Is 

What  is  the  question,  or  problem,  with 
which  you  want  help? 

Item 

2: 

How  do  you  think  the  Counseling  Center 
cam  help  you  with  this? 

Item 

3s 

Have  things  changed  for  you  in  any  way 
since  you  first  came  to  the  Counseling 
Center  and  had  your  initial  interview? 

HOW? 

It  was  hoped  that  responses  to  these  questions  would 
be  somewhat  modified  for  the  experimental  subjects  who  had 
experienced  the  group  orientation  sessions.  Borow  (9)  states 
that. 


...  there  seems  now  to  be  sufficient  pre- 
liminary evidence  at  hand  to  support  the  belief 
that  the  inappropriate  motives,  perceptual  sets, 
and  expectations  with  which  many  students  enter 
upon  counseling  can  be  modified  by  a group  experi- 
ence, either  preparatory  or  parallel  to  individual 
work  (9s 219). 

Items  2,  3,  5 and  6 on  the  Post— Counseling  Summary 
were  included  for  qualitative  interpretation  of  the  client's 
reaction  to  his  counseling  experience.  These  items  were  as 


follows : 


Item  2 i 
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What  do  you  feel  has  been  valuable  In 
your  counseling  experience? 

Item  3t  What  do  you  feel  has  been  of  little  value 
In  the  experience? 

Item  5:  What  are  some  of  the  questions  still  un- 

answered for  you? 

Item  6:  How  do  you  plan  to  find  the  answers  to 

these  questions? 

Item  4 asked  the  respondent  to  evaluate  his  counseling  ex- 
perience in  a more  "objective"  maimer  by  checking  one  of  the 
following  statements^ 

The  experience  has  been  of  no  help  whatsoever  so  far 

as  I can  tell  now. 

The  experience  may  have  been  helpful,  but  I am  not 

sure. 

The  experience  has  been  of  some  help. 

The  experience  has  been  of  much  help. 

The  experience  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  ones 

I have  had  since  coming  to  the  University  of  Florida. 

Item  3 on  the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  and  Item  7 on 
the  Post-Counseling  Summary  asked  the  client  to  indicate  his 
vocational  goals.  Before  counseling  he  was  asked  to  "give 
two  occupations  that  you  have  been  considering,  or  that  you 
wish  you  could  consider,  as  the  most  likely  ones  for  you  to 
prepare  for."  After  counseling  he  responded  to  the  item 
reworded  as  follows:  "What  two  occupations  are  you  now 
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considering  as  the  most  likely  ones  for  you  to  prepare  for?" 
One  criterion  accepted  in  this  study  for  effective  counsel- 
ing was  the  client's  selection  of  "goals  more  consistent 
with  his  aptitudes,  interests  and  the  likelihood  of  attain- 
ment." Therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  know  his  goals 
before  and  after  counseling.  The  post-counseling  goals  were 
stated  as  "likely"  ones,  for  no  assumption  was  made  that 
either  of  these  would  be  his  ultimate  choice,  but  only  that 
after  counseling  his  considered  goals  would  be  more  realistic. 

Another  criterion  of  effective  counseling  accepted 
for  this  study  was  that  after  counseling  the  client  would 
have  more  information  about  his  expressed  vocational  choices. 
It  was  assumed  that  a client  would  have  little  factual  in- 
formation about  either  of  the  occupations  listed  on  the  Pre- 
Counseling  Inventory.  It  was  further  assumed  that  this  lack 
of  information  might  be  further  indication  of  a general  con- 
dition of  lack  of  knowledge  of  himself— his  goals  and  pur- 
poses, Interests,  abilities,  demands  of  the  occupations,  and 
so  on.  To  determine  whether  counseling  had  any  effect  on 
the  possession  of  vocational  information,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a similar  item  on  both  forms.  Item  4 on  the  Pre- 
Counseling  Inventory  and  item  8 on  the  Post-Counseling 
Summary  were  identical.  The  client  was  asked  to  answer  eight 
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questions  about  his  before-  and  after-counseling  vocational 
goals.  These  questions  were  first  subjected  to  a try-out 
with  four  clients  in  the  pilot  study  for  clarity  and  reada- 
bility. The  final  questions  included  in  the  Inventory  and 
the  Summary  cure  listed  below: 

1.  What  education  or  training  do  you  think  is 
essential  for  this  occupation? 

2.  Where  might  you  obtain  this  education?  Name 
one  or  two  specific  schools,  if  possible. 

3.  Approximately  how  long  do  you  think  the  educa- 
tion or  training  would  take? 

4.  What  sort  of  aptitudes,  or  special  qualifications, 
do  you  think  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  do  satis- 
factory work  in  this  occupation? 

5.  What  aure  some  occupations  related  to  this  one  that 
you  think  might  be  acceptable  to  you  if  you  found 
either  yourself  or  this  occupational  choice  lack- 
ing in  something? 

6.  Where  do  you  think  jobs  in  this  occupation  are  to 
be  found? 

7.  How  much  money  do  you  think  you  could  earn  in  this 
occupation? 

a.  beginning  pay  per  month. 

b.  possible  maximum  yearly  income. 

8.  What  would  you  say  are  the  probable  future  prospects 
for  workers  in  this  occupation? 

These  questions  were  based  on  items  of  occupational 
information  which  Hoppock  (26)  maintains  should  be  con- 
sidered if  vocational  counseling  is  to  be  effective,  it  was 
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not  assumed  that  answers  to  these  questions  would  be  the 
extent  of  occupational  information  needed,  but  rather  that 
possession  of  the  necessary  facts  to  answer  the  questions 
would  provide  a somewhat  more  reliable  basis  on  which  the 
client  might  make  a decision  about  a particular  occupation. 

Self-Rating.  The  items  in  Part  II  of  both  the  Pre- 
Counseling  Inventory  and  the  Post-Counseling  Summary  are 
identical  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  "Self- 
Rating." 

The  Self-Rating  used  in  the  pilot  study  consisted  of 
20  items;  the  revised  Self-Rating,  25  items.  Thirteen  of  the 
original  20  items  were  retained  in  the  final  Self-Rating 
either  as  worded  originally  or  slightly  revised.  The  deci- 
sion to  discard  7 of  the  original  items  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  ratings  of  personal  appearance,  popularity, 
ability  to  take  suggestions,  give  speeches,  budget  time  and 
money  asked  for  in  these  items  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study  and  the  province  of  objective  measurement.  The  12 
items  added  to  the  revised  instrument  were  devised  to  provide 
in  the  Self-Rating  more  complete  coverage  of  the  variables 
measured  by  the  subtests  of  the  standardized  tests  selected 
as  the  criteria  against  which  the  self-rating  scores  were  to 


be  evaluated 
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The  resulting  25  items  in  the  revised  Self-Rating 
were  grouped  into  four  subscales:  personality,  study  habits, 

academic  ability,  and  interests.  For  each  of  these  subscales 
a standardized  test  was  selected  for  administration  to  all 
subjects  in  the  study.  The  tests  selected  were  the  Minnesota 
Personality  Scale  (13),  the  Brown-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study 
Habits  and  Attitudes  (12),  the  American  Psychological  Examina- 
tion (1),  and  the  Kuder  Preference  Record— vocational  (31). 
Results  of  these  standardized  tests  were  to  provide  a "test- 
rating"  to  be  used  as  a basis  of  comparing  the  client's 
before  and  after  scores  on  the  Self-Rating.  Comparison  of 
scores  on  the  Self-Rating  with  the  ratings  based  on  the  per- 
centile scores  of  the  standardized  tests  yielded  a "dis- 
crepancy score”  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  first  9 items  of  the  revised  Self-Rating  were 
designed  to  correspond  with  the  first  four  subtests  of  the 
Minnesota  Personality  Scale.  Part  V,  Economic  Conservatism, 
was  not  administered;  there  are  no  corresponding  items  in 
the  Self-Rating.  Items  10,  11,  and  12  were  designed  to  be 
compared  with  the  total  score  on  the  Brown-Holtzman.  The 
authors  of  this  relatively  new  test  state  in  their  Manual 
that  the  test  is  a "measure  of  study  methods,  motivation  for 
studying,  and  certain  attitudes  toward  scholastic  activities 
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Important  in  the  classroom**  (12:3).  Three  items  were  to  be 
compared  with  percentile  scores  on  the  two  subtests  and  the 
total  score  of  the  American  Psychological  Examination  (1). 
Each  of  the  10  interest  items  (16  through  25)  was  based  on 
one  of  the  ten  vocational  areas  on  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record.  For  example.  Item  16,  which  reads,  **my  interest  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  experimentation  is, " is  based  on 
the  description  of  the  Scientific  area  appearing  on  the 
Kuder  Profile  sheets  "Scientific  interest  means  that  you 
like  to  discover  new  facts  and  solve  problems.  Doctors, 
chemists,  nurses,  engineers,  radio  repairman,  aviators,  and 
dieticians  usually  have  high  scientific  areas."  In  Table  4 
the  25  Self-Rating  items  are  listed  with  the  standardized 
measure  against  which  each  item  was  to  be  compared . 
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TABLE  4 

TWENTY-FIVE  ITEMS  ON  REVISED  SELF-RATING  AND  CORRESPONDING 

STANDARDIZED  TEST  MEASURES 


Standardized  Test 
Measure 


1. 

my  Interest  in  making  new  friends 
is 

MPS1 

Part 

II 

2. 

my  ability  to  meet  strangers  is 

MPS 

Part 

II 

3. 

my  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  is 

MPS 

Part 

II 

4. 

my  self-confidence  is 

MPS 

Part 

IV 

5. 

my  ability  to  remain  calm  under 
stress  is 

MPS 

Part 

IV 

6. 

my  belief  in  people  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  is 

MPS 

Part 

I 

7. 

my  tendency  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  is 

MPS 

Part 

I 

8. 

my  feelings  of  affection  for 
members  of  my  family  are 

MPS 

Part 

III 

9. 

my  home  life  is 

MPS 

Part 

III 

10. 

my  interest  in  studying  is 

SSHA' 

2 

n. 

my  attitude  toward  professors 
and  assignments  is 

SSHA 

12. 

my  ability  to  organize  study 
time  and  study  independently  is 

SSHA 

13. 

my  general  ability  to  do  college 
work  is 

ACE, ' 

3 total 

14. 

my  ability  to  understand  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  symbols  is 

ACE, 

Q score 

Item 
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TABLE  4 — Continued 


Item 

Standardized  Test 
Measure 

15. 

my  ability  to  read,  write  and 
handle  verbal  material  is 

ACE,  L 

score 

16. 

my  interest  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experimentation  is 

Kuder, 

Scientific 

17. 

my  interest  in  aesthetic  activi- 
ties such  as  music,  art,  etc.,  is 

Kuder, 

Musical 

18. 

my  interest  in  outdoor  activities 
and  living  and  growing  things  is 

Kuder, 

Outdoors 

19. 

ray  interest  in  doing  creative 
work  with  my  hands  is 

Kuder, 

Artistic 

20. 

my  interest  in  helping  others  is 

Kuder, 

Social  Service 

21. 

my  interest  in  accurate,  detailed, 
routine  work  is 

Kuder, 

Clerical 

22. 

my  interest  in  working  with 
numbers  is 

Kuder, 

Computational 

23. 

ray  interest  in  working  with 
machines  and  tools  is 

Kuder, 

Mechanical 

24. 

my  interest  in  meeting  and  work- 
ing with  people  is 

Kuder, 

Persuasive 

25. 

my  interest  in  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  is 

Kuder, 

Literary 

^Minnesota  Personality  Scale* 


2 Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes. 
3 American  Psychological  Examination. 
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Mien  clients  responded  to  the  Self-Rating  scale  they 
made  two  ratings  for  each  item.  One  rating  was  a comparison 
of  self  with  classmates;  the  second,  an  indication  of  the 
individual's  confidence  in  his  first  rating.  The  original 
instrument  used  with  the  clients  in  the  pilot  study  called 
for  the  individual  to  rate  himself  on  each  of  the  20  Self- 
Rating  items  in  comparison  with  his  college  classmates  on  a 
3-point  scale.  The  steps  on  the  scale  were  below  average, 
average,  and  above  average.  This  scale  on  the  revised  Self- 
Rating  was  expanded  to  a 5-point  scale  with  the  following 
interpretation  s 

1.  lower  than  most  of  my  classmates. 

2.  a little  lower  than  many  of  my  classmates. 

3.  very  much  like  most  of  my  classmates. 

4.  somewhat  higher  than  many  of  my  classmates. 

5.  higher  than  most  of  my  classmates. 

Directions  accompanying  the  5-point  scale  for  the 
original  confidence  rating  were,  "Indicate  how  sure  you  feel 
about  each  of  these  ratings  by  encircling  a number  from  1 to 
5.  The  1 means  you  are  very  unsure  of  your  rating,  the  3 
that  you  are  fairly  sure,  and  the  5 that  you  are  very  sure 
of  your  rating."  On  the  revised  Self-Rating  the  following 


interpretation  was  provided  for  the  5-point  scale: 
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1.  I feel  very  unsure  about  this  rating.  It's 
only  a guess. 

2.  I feel  somewhat  unsure  of  this  rating. 

3.  I feel  that  this  rating  is  probably  true  most 
of  the  time. 

4.  I feel  fairly  sure  of  this  rating. 

5.  I feel  very  sure  of  this  rating. 

Summary.  The  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  and  the  Post- 
Counseling  Summary  included  items  whose  responses  could  be 
used  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  counseling 
according  to  the  criteria  accepted  for  this  study.  These 
criteria  were  concerned  with  changes  in  regard  to  the  client's 
concept  of  himself  as  indicated  on  a self-rating,  his  cer- 
tainty about  his  concept  of  himself,  his  vocational  goals, 
and  the  amount  of  information  he  had  about  his  expressed 
vocational  goals. 


Reliability  of  the  Self-Rating 
As  the  Self-Rating  was  to  be  a vital  factor  in  Judg- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  counseling.  It  was  necessary  to 
determine  its  reliability.  This  was  done  by  administering 
the  Self-Rating  to  a sophomore  class  in  Education.  This  is 
an  introductory  course  in  sociological  foundations  of  educa- 
tion typically  taken  by  students  planning  to  major  in  Educa- 
tion but  also  taken  by  students  from  other  programs.  The 
scale  was  administered  three  times  to  the  class;  the  first 
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time  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester;  again  after 
a one-week  interval;  and  the  third  time  after  a ten-week 
interval,  or  at  approximately  the  same  time  that  clients  in 
the  study  were  completing  the  Post-Counseling  Summary. 

None  of  the  students  in  the  class  used  for  the  relia- 
bility study  was  tested  or  counseled  in  the  Counseling  Center 
during  this  period.  These  students  are  referred  to  as  the 
"non-counseled  group."  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  experiences  of  the  non-counseled  group  during  the  period 
of  the  experimental  study  were  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  counseled  group  in  the  Center,  except  for  the 
counseling  experience  itself,  as  far  as  the  variables  under 
investigation  are  concerned. 

On  the  basis  of  the  one-week  retest  results,  a relia- 
bility coefficient  for  each  self-rating  item  and  for  each 
confidence  rating  item  was  computed  using  the  formula  below: 

S 

rll  “ 1 “ 

TS  TS 

2N££X2  ~ ffX  2 
2N  - 1 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  rating  on  the 
item  was  represented  by  d;  N was  the  number  of  students;  X 
was  a score  on  a single  administration  of  the  item;  and  J3 
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and  T represented  all  subjects  and  two  administrations  of 
the  item  at  two  different  times,  respectively.  This  formula 
gave  r's  for  the  25  self-rating  items  ranging  from  .40  to 
.94,  with  a median  r of  .77.  Coefficients  for  the  confidence 
ratings  ranged  from  an  r of  .31  to  an  r of  .90  with  a median 
r of  .57.  These  coefficients  for  both  the  self-rating  and 
the  confidence  rating  items  are  given  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  RELIABILITY  FOR  EACH  SELF-RATING  AND 
CONFIDENCE  RATING  ITEM  OBTAINED  FROM  TWO 
ADMINISTRATIONS  WITH  NON-COUNSELED 


CONTROL  GROUPS 
N»30 

Item 

Self- 

Rating 

r 

Confidence 

Rating 

r 

Item 

Self- 

Rating 

r 

Confidence 

Rating 

r 

1. 

.73 

.47 

14. 

.84 

.64 

2 

.40 

.63 

15 

.86 

.76 

3 

.78 

.57 

16 

.87 

.81 

4 

.71 

.39 

17 

.89 

.90 

5 

.44 

• 65 

18 

.77 

.54 

6 

.75 

.53 

19 

.85 

.65 

7 

.56 

.67 

20 

.83 

.36 

8 

.94 

.53 

21 

.76 

.53 

9 

.92 

.65 

22 

.93 

.83 

10 

.75 

.31 

23 

.87 

.38 

11 

.60 

.31 

24 

.69 

.58 

12 

.76 

.46 

25 

.74 

.41 

13 

.83 

.73 
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As  the  results  of  the  Self-Rating  were  to  be  grouped 
into  four  subscales  for  use  in  the  study,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  an  approximation  of  the  reliability  coefficient  for 
each  subscale.  These  approximate  coefficients  were  obtained 
by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula,  where  the  median  r for  each 
set  of  subscale  items  was  used  as  the  correlation,  and  n was 
the  number  of  items  in  each  subscale.  The  coefficients  thus 
obtained  for  self-ratings  and  confidence  ratings  for  the  four 
subscales  are  given  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

SPEARMAN-BROWN  RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  FOR 
SELF-RATINGS  AND  CONFIDENCE  RATINGS 
ON  FOUR  SUBSCALES 


Stab  scale 

Self-Rating 

r 

Confidence 

Rating 

r 

Personality  (n=9) 

.96 

.92 

Study  habits  (n=3) 

.90 

.57 

Ability  (n=3) 

.94 

.86 

Interests  (n=10) 

.98 

.93 

If  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  justifying  use  of 
the  Spearman-Brown  formula  were  fulfilled,  then  each  of  the 
reliability  coefficients  would  be  .90  or  above.  It  is 
almost  certain,  however,  that  the  conditions  were  not 
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fulfilled;  but  the  application  of  this  formula  seemed  justi- 
fied to  provide  approximations  of  the  reliability  coeffi- 
cients. Conservatively  speaking,  the  reliability  of  each 
subscale  should  be  .80  or  above.  Obtained  r's  in  all  but 
one  instance  were  above  this  figure.  This  was  accepted  as 
enough  reliability  to  justify  the  use  of  the  instrument  in 
the  experimental  study. 

Obtaining  the  sample.  The  original  sample  consisted 
of  50  male  students— freshmen  and  sophomores — who  came  volun- 
tarily to  the  Counseling  Center  during  the  second  semester 
and  were  classified  by  intake  interviewers  as  "vocational 
cases  with  no  apparent  disabling  psychological  problems." 
Between  February  1 and  April  1,  the  period  during  which  the 
sample  was  drawn,  90  male  clients  were  entered  in  the 
Center's  records  as  seeking  counseling.  Of  this  total  21 
were  classified  as  "adjustmental"  and  69  as  "vocational" 
cases,  in  addition,  during  this  same  period,  53  males  came 
to  see  a counselor  in  regard  to  their  petitions  for  re- 
admission to  the  University;  another  25  males,  all  freshmen, 
were  seen  as  part  of  a study  of  under achievement  being  con- 
ducted by  a staff  counselor.  During  this  same  period  39 
female  students  appeared  for  vocational  or  adjustmental  coun- 
seling or  in  connection  with  a petition.  All  told,  between 
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February  1 and  April  1,  207  University  of  Florida  students 
appeared  in  the  Counseling  Center  for  services  of  a counselor. 
This  total  does  not  include  those  students  who  came  to  the 
Center  to  continue  the  counseling  that  had  been  started  prior 
to  February  1,  or  those  who  had  been  seen  for  an  intake 
interview  before  that  date  and  were  just  beginning  their 
counseling.  Table  7 shows  the  distribution  of  male  clients 
admitted  during  this  eight -week  period. 

TABLE  7 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MALE  CLIENTS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
COUNSELING  CENTER,  FEBRUARY  1 TO  APRIL  1,  1960 


Student 

Classification 

Case  Classification 

Total 

Voca- 

tional 

Adjust- 

mental 

Peti- 

tion 

Under- 
achieve- 
ment Study 

Freshman 

22 

1 

15 

25 

63 

Sophomore 

40 

3 

23 

0 

66 

Upper  Division 

f 

7 

17 

15 

0 

39 

Total 

69 

21 

53 

25 

168 

At  three  different  times  during  the  period  when  the 
sample  was  taken,  the  writer  withdrew  from  the  pending  file 
those  vocational  cases  which  met  the  criteria  for  the  study. 
That  is,  they  were  self-referrals,  males,  non-foreign 
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students,  and  classified  in  University  College.  Students 
classified  in  the  University  College  are  freshmen  or  sopho- 
mores, or  students  who  may  have  been  in  the  University  more 
than  four  semesters  but  have  not  earned  enough  semester  hours 
or  a sufficient  grade  point  average  to  be  admitted  to  an 
upper  division  college.  A random  number  table  was  used  to 
assign  the  cases  to  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 

The  first  drawing  and  assignment  of  cases  resulted 
in  9 subjects  in  each  group.  The  second  drawing,  two  weeks 
later,  resulted  in  8 experimental  and  7 control  subjects. 

The  third  and  final  drawing,  six  weeks  after  the  first  one, 
resulted  in  8 experimental  and  9 control  subjects.  This  gave 
a total  of  25  subjects  in  each  group  of  the  original  sample. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  remaining  12  University  College 
students  classified  as  vocational  cases  at  the  time  of  in- 
take were  not  eliminated  because  they  failed  to  meet  the 
criteria  established  for  the  sample.  The  case  folders  were 
simply  not  available  in  the  pending  file  at  the  time  the 
drawings  were  made. 

Of  the  25  subjects  in  the  original  control  group  19 
completed  the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory  and  could  be  included 
in  the  final  sample.  Of  the  6 lost  to  the  study,  2 were  not 
contacted  by  a counselor  for  a first  appointment  because  the 
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semester  ended  before  a counselor  was  free  to  schedule  new 
clients;  3 did  not  respond  to  letters  informing  them  of  their 
appointment  with  a counselor;  and  1 had  two  interviews  but 
failed  to  complete  the  inventory.  Of  the  19  for  whom  pre- 
counseling data  were  obtained,  only  14  completed  and  re- 
turned the  Post-Counseling  Summary  in  time  for  the  results 
to  be  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  data;  one  additional 
Summary  was  returned  later. 

Before  the  study  was  begun  it  had  been  decided  that 
experimental  subjects  who  did  not  attend  both  of  the  group 
orientation  sessions  would  be  excluded  from  the  final  sample. 
All  25  of  the  original  experimental  subjects  filled  out  a 
Pre-Counseling  Inventory.  However,  1 of  these  did  not  appear 
for  either  group  session;  5 attended  only  one  of  the  two 
group  orientation  sessions.  Thus  19  of  the  original  25 
remained  in  the  experimental  group. 

Table  8 shows  the  number  of  subjects  assigned  to 
experimental  and  control  groups  at  each  drawing,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  drop-outs  and  of  those  included  in  the  final 
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TABLE  8 

NUMBER  OP  SUBJECTS  ASSIGNED  TO  AND  REMAINING  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 


AND  CONTROL 

GROUPS 

ON  EACH 

OF  THREE 

RANDOM  ASSIGNMENTS 

Experimentals 

Controls 

Original  Final  Post-  Original  Final  Post- 
Sample  Sample  Couns.  Sample  Sample  Couns. 

Summary  Summary 

First  drawing 

9 

7 

7 

9 

7 

6 

Second  drawing 

8 

5 

5 

7 

7 

4 

Third  drawing 

8 

7 

7 

9 

5 

5 

Totals 

25 

19 

19 

25 

19 

15 

The  purpose  of  drawing  samples  at  three  different 
times  during  the  semester  was  to  allow  for  whatever  pressures 
develop  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  cause  students 
to  seek  counseling  services.  For  example,  at  the  beginning 
of  a semester  students  may  seek  counseling  as  a result  of  the 
outcomes  of  the  previous  semester.  As  the  weeks  pass  and 
course  work  becomes  oppressive  and  tests  are  threatening, 
other  students  may  seek  help.  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester 
still  others,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  decisions 
about  choice  of  an  upper  division  college  and  courses  for  the 
next  registration  period,  may  seek  help  in  making  their 
decisions.  Therefore,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that 
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stratified  sampling  would  be  the  best  means  of  distributing 
these  causes  for  seeking  counseling  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

Description  of  sample.  The  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  standardized  test 
results  to  determine  whether  random  assignment  had  resulted 
in  essentially  similar  groups.  The  groups  were  compared  on 
the  basis  of  percentile  scores  on  high  school  placement  tests 
and  the  freshman  week  tests.  The  high  school  test  battery 
includes  the  following  tests:  American  Council  on  Education 

Psychological  Examination,  High  School  Edition;  Cooperative 
English,  Effectiveness  of  Expression;  Cooperative  General 
Achievement  Tests  in  three  parts.  Social  Studies,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Mathematics.  The  freshman  week  test  results 
used  in  this  study  were  the  percentile  scores  of  the  college 
level  American  Psychological  Examination  and  the  Vocabulary 
and  Total  Comprehension  scores  on  the  Cooperative  Reading 
Test. 

The  median  test  was  applied  to  the  data  to  test  the 
null  hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  the  groups  on  each 
of  the  ten  test  variables.  In  Table  9 the  chi  square  values 
are  given.  The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  chi 
square  value  was  less  than  .30.  Therefore,  the  null 
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TABLE  9 

GROUP  AND  COMBINED  GROUP  MEDIANS  AND  CHI  SQUARE  VALUES 
BASED  ON  PERCENTILE  SCORES  ON  TEN  TEST  VARIABLES 


Test  Variable 

Group 

Median 

Combined 

Median 

Value 

of 

Level 

of 

Exper . 
N=18 

Control 

N=19 

N=37 

Chi 

Square 

Signifi- 

cance 

High  School  Tests 

Psychological 

81.5 

84.0 

82.0 

.28 

n.s.** 

Coop  English 

77.0 

80.0 

77.0 

.03 

n.s. 

Coop  Social  Studies 

82.0 

82.0 

82.0 

.02 

n.s. 

Coop  Natural  Sci. 

84.5 

84.0 

84.0 

.03 

n.s. 

Coop  Math. 

87.5 

88.0 

88.0 

.03 

n.s. 

Colleqe  Tests 

ACE  Total 

65.0 

59.0 

64.0 

.24 

n.s. 

ACE  Q score 

67.0 

64.0 

67.0 

.02 

n.s. 

ACE  L score 

62.5 

64.0 

64.0 

.04 

n.s. 

Reading: 

Vocabulary 

58.0* 

66.0 

62.0 

.42 

n.s. 

Reading:  Total 

Comprehension 

63.0* 

54.0 

56.0 

.95 

n.s. 

*N=19  **not  significant 

Chi  square  must  be  3.84  for  5 per  cent  level  of 
confidence  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 
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hypothesis  in  each  instance  is  accepted  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  were  different  with  regard  to 
academic  achievement  and  ability  as  measured  by  the  high 
school  and  college  level  forms  of  the  ACE  and  the  Cooperative 
Achievement  Tests.  (See  Appendix  E and  Appendix  F respec- 
tively for  test  scores  of  experimental  and  control  groups.) 

Other  comparisons  were  made  between  the  two  groups 
which  indicated  further  similarities  resulting  from  the 
random  assignment  of  clients  to  the  experimental  and  the 
control  groups.  The  median  age  in  both  groups  was  19  years. 
Ages  in  the  experimental  group  ranged  from  17  to  24  years, 
in  the  control  group  from  18  to  21  years. 

Honor  point  averages  at  the  University  are  determined 
by  computing  the  ratio  of  honor  points  to  semester  hours 
recorded  as  attempted.  A grade  of  "A, ” for  example,  equals 
four  honor  points  per  semester  hour,  a "B"  equals  three,  and 
so  on.  Honor  point  averages  for  all  work  attempted  at  the 
University  up  to  the  time  of  entering  counseling  were  avail- 
able for  each  client.  The  median  honor  point  average  for  the 
experimental  group  was  1.80,  for  the  control  group,  1.75. 

The  range  of  averages  in  the  experimental  group  was  from  1.0 
to  3.2?  in  the  control  group,  1.2  to  3.1.  The  t-test  was 
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applied  to  the  honor  point  averages  of  the  two  groups.  The 
obtained  value  of  t was  .84,  indicating  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  groups. 

A part  of  the  information  obtained  from  students 
during  the  intake  interview  is  about  the  education  and 
occupation  of  each  parent.  In  Table  10  information  about 
the  education  of  the  parents  is  given.  More  than  half  of 
the  mothers  and  fathers  in  both  groups  had  completed  at  least 
a high  school  education. 


TABLE  10 

LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  ATTAINED  BY  PARENTS 
OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  SUBJECTS 


Highest  Level 
of  Education 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Fathers  Mothers 

College  degree 

5 

0 

4 2 

Some  college 

2 

6 

3 5 

High  school  graduate 

6 

7 

4 5 

Some  high  school 

4 

4 

3 5 

8th  grade  or  less 

2 

2 

5 2 
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The  occupations  of  the  parents  were  classified 
according  to  the  major  occupational  groups  of  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  stated  occupation  for  each  parent 
was  that  given  by  the  client  at  the  time  of  his  intake  inter- 
view. In  a few  instances  the  father’s  occupations  were  those 
engaged  in  when  the  parent  was  living.  The  largest  single 
occupational  group  represented  by  father’s  occupations  was 
Sales  workers.  There  was  little  variation  in  distribution 
among  the  other  occupational  groups.  The  occupations  of 
fathers  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

More  than  half  of  all  mothers  of  the  subjects  in 
both  groups  were  housewives.  Except  for  those  classified  as 
professional  workers  where  there  were  four  control  group 
mothers  compared  with  one  experimental  group  mother,  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  groups  in  respect  to 
occupation  of  the  mothers.  Classification  of  mothers’  occu- 
pations is  given  in  Table  12. 
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TABLE  11 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  FATHERS  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  CONTROL  GROUPS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Major  Occupational  Group* 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Professional  workers 

2 

10.5 

1 

5.2 

Fanners  & farm  managers 

2 

10.5 

2 

10.5 

Proprietors,  managers  & 

officials,  except  farm 

3 

15.8 

4 

21.1 

Clerical  & kindred  workers 

0 

0 

Sales  workers 

6 

31.6 

6 

31.6 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  & 

kindred  workers 

4 

21.1 

2 

10.5 

Operatives  & kindred 

workers 

0 

0 

Service  workers 

2 

10.5 

4 

21.1 

Farm  laborers  & foremen 

0 

j* 

0 

Laborers,  except  farm 

& mine 

0 

0 

Total 

19 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

*U.  s.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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TABLE  12 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  MOTHERS  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  CONTROL  GROUPS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Experimental  Control 

Major  Occupational  Group  Group  Group 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Professional  workers  1 5.2 

Clerical  & kindred  workers  4 21.1 

Sales  workers  0 

Service  workers  1 5.2 

Operatives  & kindred 

workers  1 5.2 

Housewives  12  63.3 

Total  19  100.0 


4 21.1 

3 15.8 

1 5.2 

1 5.2 

0 

10  52.7 


19  100.0 


From  these  data  a composite  picture  of  the  "typical " 
client  in  the  study  may  be  drawn.  He  was  19  years  of  age  with 
an  honor  point  average  of  approximately  1.8.  On  his  high 
school  placement  tests  he  placed  in  the  upper  fourth  of 
seniors  in  the  state;  his  best  score  was  in  mathematics,  his 
lowest  in  English.  On  his  college  entrance  tests  his  scores 
ranged  from  the  57th  to  the  67th  percentile.  Both  his  father 
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and  mother  graduated  from  high  school.  His  father  was 
engaged  in  sales  work;  his  mother  was  a housewife. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  pilot  study,  the  procedures  for  developing  the 
counseling  inventory  and  selecting  the  sample,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  sample  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  ex- 
periment itself— the  briefing  of  participating  counselors 
and  secretarial  staff,  the  three  applications  of  the  experi- 
mental variable,  and  the  processing  of  the  data. 

Participants  in  the  Study 

As  explained  above,  one  purpose  of  the  designed 
study  was  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  employing  group 
orientation  sessions  prior  to  vocational  counseling  within 
the  existing  operational  procedure  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Counseling  Center.  Staff  counselors,  counselor 
trainees,  and  the  secretarial  staff  consequently  became  in- 
volved in  the  present  study. 

Staff  counselors.  Only  one  of  the  Center  staff 
counselors  regularly  counsels  with  vocational  cases;  he  was 
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a participating  counselor  in  this  study.  The  supervisor  of 
counselor  training  participated  by  assigning  to  her  trainees 
experimental  and  control  clients  as  they  were  ready  for  as- 
signment of  new  clients,  other  staff  counselors  gave  their 
endorsement  to  the  study  and  agreed  to  the  participation  of 
the  trainees  for  whose  supervision  they  were  responsible. 

Counselor  trainees  and  graduate  assistants.  As 
explained  above,  the  Counseling  Center  provides  practicum 
experience  for  counselor  trainees.  Beginning  practicum 
students  usually  work  with  vocational  cases  before  they 
counsel  with  adjustmental  ones.  The  advanced  students  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  the  adjustmental  cases.  The  graduate 
assistants,  advanced  doctoral  students  who  have  completed 
their  practicum  experience,  counsel  both  vocational  and 
adjustmental  cases  as  the  demands  of  the  Center  require. 

To  reduce  the  effect  of  the  variability  of  training 
and  experience  of  these  counselor  trainees,  the  same  coun- 
selors were  used  with  both  experimental  and  control  subjects. 
Participating  counselors  were  each  assigned  one  experimental 
and  one  control  client.  The  staff  member  who  participated 
in  the  study  counseled  an  equal  number  of  experimental  and 
control  subjects,  four  of  each.  The  writer  counseled  four 
experimental  and  three  control  subjects.  No  attempt  was 
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made  in  this  study  to  investigate  the  counselor-counselee 
interaction,  for  it  was  assumed  that  with  the  distribution 
of  subjects  among  counselors  this  interaction  would  be  the 
same  for  both  the  experimental  and  the  control  groups. 

Table  13  shows  the  distribution  of  clients  in  the  final 
sample  among  the  participating  counselors. 

Secretarial  staff.  By  having  the  secretaries  in 
the  Center  responsible  for  distributing  the  Pre-Counseling 
Inventories  and  the  Post-Counseling  Summaries,  the  use  of 
these  forms  appeared  as  a normal  part  of  the  Counseling 
Center  procedure.  When  a client  appeared  for  his  first 
appointment  in  the  Center  after  the  initial  intake  interview, 
he  was  given  a Pre-Counseling  Inventory  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries and  asked  to  complete  it  before  seeing  his  counselors. 
Appointments  were  scheduled  with  the  clients  thirty  minutes 
prior  to  the  time  they  were  due  to  see  their  counselors  to 
allow  time  for  filling  out  the  Inventory.  Experimental  sub- 
jects also  completed  the  Inventory  in  the  waiting  room  rather 
than  in  the  group  meeting  as  had  been  done  in  the  pilot 
study,  instructions  to  the  secretaries  were  given  individu- 
ally and  in  a memorandum  from  the  writer  ( see  Appendix  G) • 

Briefing  of  counselors.  Three  briefing  sessions 
were  conducted  by  the  writer,  one  at  a regular  Counseling 


TABLE  13 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  FINAL  SAMPLE 
AMONG  PARTICIPATING  COUNSELORS 


Subjects 

Counselors 

Experimental 

Control 

Staff  member 

4 

4 

Trainees 

A 

1 

1 

B 

1 

1 

C 

1 

2* 

D 

1 

1 

E 

1 

1 

F 

1 

1 

G 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Assistants 

K 

1 

** 

L 

** 

1 

writer 

4 

3 

Total 

19 

19 

*Assigned  a second  control  subject  when 
first  one  dropped  out  of  counseling  after  complet- 
ing Pre-Counseling  Inventory  and  one  appointment. 

**Client  assigned  but  dropped  from  study 
for  failure  to  appear  for  first  appointment  and  to 
complete  Pre-Counseling  Inventory. 
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Center  staff  meeting,  one  at  a meeting  of  advanced  practicum 
students,  and  a third  at  a meeting  of  beginning  practicum 
students. 

At  these  sessions  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  study 
were  presented  along  with  the  writer's  view  of  vocational 
counseling  which  has  been  described  in  Chapter  I.  It  was 
explained  to  the  participating  counselors  what  their  part  in 
the  study  was  to  be  and  that  the  study  was  in  no  way  an 
attempt  to  evaluate  them  as  individual  counselors . The  im- 
portance of  each  counselor's  proceeding  as  normally  as 
possible  in  the  establishment  of  rapport  and  the  counseling 
relationship  with  each  of  his  clients  was  stressed.  These 
counselors  were  specifically  requested  to  ask  a prescribed 
set  of  questions  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  individual 
counseling  session  (see  Appendix  D)  and  to  record  the  client's 
responses;  to  include  among  the  tests  for  each  client  the 
Kuder  (31),  the  Strong  (41),  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale 
(13),  the  Brown-Holtzman  (12),  and  the  ACE  (1)  if  results 
of  the  latter  were  not  already  available;  to  call  each 
client's  attention  to  the  vocational  information  file  in  the 
Center  and  possibly  show  him  how  to  use  it  and  the  kinds  of 
material  available;  to  arrange  for  each  client  to  complete 
the  Post-Counseling  Summary;  and  to  include  in  the  case 
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folders  information  about  the  number  of  counseling  hours, 
times  a client  did  not  appear  (if  any),  and  any  subsequent 
contacts.  A memorandum  was  given  later  to  each  participating 
counselor  outlining  his  part  in  the  study  ( see  Appendix  H) . 

The  counselors  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  Pre- 
Counseling  Inventory  or  the  Post-Counseling  Summary  in  any 
form  to  insure  against  any  possible  bias  or  structuring 
either  for  or  against  the  instrument.  The  writer,  likewise 
did  not  see  any  of  the  completed  Pre-Counseling  Inventories 
until  after  her  contacts  with  the  clients  were  concluded. 

The  Experimental  Variable 
The  normal  procedure  of  the  Counseling  Center  has 
been  explained  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  1,  but  is  summarized 
here  to  make  clear  the  procedure  followed  for  both  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  and  to  point  up  the  variation  in 
procedure  experienced  by  the  experimental  group. 

The  usual  procedure  is  for  the  client  requesting 
counseling  to  have  an  intake  interview,  some  time  after  this 
interview  he  is  assigned  to  an  individual  counselor  who  then 
contacts  the  client  for  a first  individual  appointment. 
Following  this  appointment,  if  indicated  by  the  nature  of 
the  client's  problem,  testing  may  be  arranged  for  and 
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administered  in  the  regular  night  testing  sessions.  When 
the  client  has  completed  his  testing,  he  then  continues 
with  his  counselor  until  he  either  drops  out  of  counseling 
or  the  counseling  is  terminated  by  mutual  agreement. 

This  procedure  was  varied  for  the  control  group  as 
follows  s before  seeing  his  individual  counselor  each  client 
completed  the  Pre-Counseling  Inventory;  during  the  first 
individual  counseling  hour  each  client  was  asked  three 
specific  questions  by  his  counselor;  included  in  the  testing 
for  each  client  were  four  specific  tests  which  he  might  not 
have  taken  had  he  not  been  a part  of  this  study;  and  at  the 
termination  of  his  counseling  each  client  was  asked  to 
complete  a Post-Counseling  Summary.  At  no  point  during  his 
contact  with  the  Counseling  Center  did  any  control  subject 
experience  any  group  orientation  to  counseling. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  procedure  modified  as 
described  above  for  the  control  group,  each  client  in  the 
experimental  group  attended  two  group  orientation  sessions 
prior  to  his  first  hour  with  his  individual  counselor.  Also, 
between  the  second  group  session  and  his  first  individual 
counseling  hour  each  experimental  subject  took  the  tests 
required  of  all  subjects  in  the  sample.  These  tests. 
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however,  were  taken  according  to  the  usual  Counseling  Center 
practice  at  the  night  testing  sessions  administered  by  the 
psychometrist . 

The  stratified  sampling  discussed  in  Chapter  III 
resulted  in  three  assignments  of  clients  to  the  experimental 
group.  For  sake  of  clarity  these  assignments,  or  drawings, 
will  be  designated  as  Group  A,  Group  B,  and  Group  C.  No  such 
distinction  is  necessary  for  the  clients  in  the  control 
group. 

Each  client  in  Group  A was  sent  a letter  giving  him 
the  time  and  place  of  the  first  group  session.  As  in  the 
pilot  study,  the  second  session  was  not  mentioned  in  this 
letter  but  was  explained  to  the  clients  during  the  first 
group  session.  One  week  after  the  first  orientation  session 
Group  A returned  for  the  second  hour.  It  was  during  this 
hour  that  arrangements  were  made  for  the  clients  to  take  the 
specified  tests;  also,  the  clients  were  given  the  names  of 
their  individual  counselors  with  whom  they  were  to  schedule 
an  appointment  after  they  had  completed  their  testing. 

Materials  used  in  the  orientation  sessions  were  the 
Outline  for  Group  Discussions  (see  Appendix  I)  and  the  list 
of  Tests  Frequently  Used  in  Vocational  Counseling  (see 
Appendix  J) , copies  of  which  were  given  to  each  client;  and 
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books  and  pamphlets  from  the  vocational  information  file, 
e.g.,  Handbook  of  Job  Facts  (11)  and  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  (35).  The  purpose  of  the  lists  given  to  the  group 
members  was  to  permit  the  counselor  to  be  in  a position  to 
insure  that  certain  topics  were  discussed  by  the  three  groups 
of  experimental  subjects.  Free  and  informal  discussion  of 
the  general  topics  in  any  order  the  group  preferred  was 
encouraged.  However,  when  the  group  members  themselves 
seemed  unable  to  spark  the  discussion  or  wandered  too  far 
afield  the  counselor  called  attention  to  the  Outline  and 
started  discussion  about  topics  not  already  considered  by 
the  group. 

The  same  procedure  as  described  above  for  Group  A 
was  repeated  with  Groups  B and  C.  Each  group  session  lasted 
for  fifty  minutes.  This  is  also  the  time  allotted  for  each 
individual  counseling  appointment  in  the  Center.  Because  of 
room  scheduling  difficulties  it  was  impossible  to  meet  in 
the  seminar  room  that  had  been  used  with  the  pilot  study. 
Instead,  the  sessions  with  Group  A were  held  in  a counseling 
room  under  rather  crowded  conditions.  Groups  B and  C met  in 
a regular  classroom  around  a table  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  what  effect  the  physical  conditions 
of  these  meeting  places  had  on  the  clients.  The  writer's 
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opinion  is  that  the  counseling  room  and  the  classroom  were 
not  so  conducive  to  producing  the  desired  atmosphere  as  was 
the  seminar  room.  The  orientation  sessions  in  the  study  were 
not  tape  recorded  as  they  were  for  the  pilot  study.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  counselors  in  the  Center 
tape  record  individual  counseling  sessions;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  which  clients  were  subject  to  a recording 
experience  in  their  counseling.  Again  it  may  be  assumed  that 
if  a counselor  was  accustomed  to  recording  his  interviews,  he 
probably  did  so  with  both  his  experimental  and  his  control 
subjects  so  that  any  effect  of  the  recording  would  be  equally 
distributed  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 

Table  14  shows  the  original  number  of  experimental 
clients  in  Groups  A,  B,  and  C,  the  number  who  attended  each 
group  session,  and  the  number  attending  both  sessions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  what  appears  to  be  a discrepancy  in  the 
total  number  attending  both  group  sessions  in  Group  B is  not; 
for  the  person  who  missed  the  first  group  session  was  not  the 
same  individual  who  missed  the  second  session.  Thus,  two 
clients  were  lost  to  the  study  from  Group  B. 

Except  for  the  clients  that  the  writer  met  with  in 
individual  counseling  sessions  there  was  no  further  contact 
between  the  writer  and  the  experimental  subjects  after  the 
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TABLE  14 

EXPERIMENTAL  SUBJECTS  ATTENDING  PRE-COUNSELING 
ORIENTATION  SESSIONS 


Original 

Number 

Attended 

First 

Session 

Attended 

Second 

Session 

Attended 

Both 

Sessions 

Group  A 

9 

9 

7 

7 

Group  B 

8 

7 

7 

5 

Group  C 

8 

8 

7 

7 

Total 

25 

24 

21 

19 

conclusion  of  the  second  orientation  hour  with  each  group. 
Individual  counseling  followed  the  usual  procedure  as  modified 
and  described  above.  When  the  experimental  subjects  met  for 
the  first  time  with  their  individual  counselors  they  had 
already  had  two  contacts  with  a counselor  and  had  taken  at 
least  four  tests , the  results  of  which  were  available  for 
interpretation  during  the  first  individual  interview  if  the 
counselor  saw  fit  to  use  them  at  that  time. 

Processing  the  Data 

The  general  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  group  orientation  sessions  on  the 
outcomes  of  vocational  counseling.  It  was  assumed  thatt 
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1.  The  use  of  group  orientation  sessions  would 
result  in  more  effective  counseling. 

2.  The  group  sessions  would  result  in  a more 
economical  use  of  counselor  time. 

3.  The  group  sessions  would  decrease  the 
attrition  rate. 

Data  collected  throughout  the  study  were  processed  so  as  to 
provide  a means  of  testing  these  hypotheses  with  some  degree 
of  confidence.  The  actual  findings  of  the  study  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  V.  Below  is  given  in  some  detail  a dis- 
cussion of  how  the  data  were  processed  and  put  in  such  form 
that  statistical  treatment  would  be  appropriate. 

For  this  study  it  was  assumed  that  vocational  coun- 
seling would  be  judged  effective  if  the  client  left  the  coun- 
seling experience  with  positive  changes  about  his  concept  of 
himself,  his  certainty  about  himself,  his  vocational  goals, 
and  information  about  these  goals.  The  assumption  was  that 
after  a successful  vocational  counseling  experience  a client 
would  rate  himself  more  in  accordance  with  his  standardized 
test  ratings;  he  would  be  more  certain  of  his  self-ratings; 
his  vocational  goals  would  be  more  realistic;  and,  finally, 
he  would  show  a gain  in  the  possession  of  factual  information 
about  his  stated  vocational  goals. 
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Responses  of  each  client  who  completed  both  the 
Pre-Counseling  Inventory  and  the  Post-Counseling  Summary 
were  tabulated  and  processed  as  described  below. 

Self-Rating  discrepancy  scores.  The  comparison  of 
before  and  after  test  scores  and  self-estimates , or  self- 
ratings,  as  a means  of  evaluating  vocational  counseling  is 
not  new.  Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  by  Russell  (37),  and 
studies  by  Berdie  (5),  Johnson  (29),  and  Froehlich  and  Moser 
(23)  made  use  of  correlation  techniques  to  determine  the 
relationships  of  test  scores  and  self-estimates. 

In  1954  Singer  and  Stef fire  (39)  criticized  the  cor- 
relation technique  stating  that  it  "provides  no  recognition 
of  the  discrepancies  between  the  first  rating  and  actual 
scores  as  compared  with  the  discrepancies  between  the  second 
rating  and  actual  score"  (39:253).  These  authors  devised  a 
technique  for  comparing  the  deviation  of  self-estimates  from 
actual  scores  both  before  and  after  counseling.  Briefly, 
their  technique  was  to  find  the  difference  between  self- 
estimates and  actual  scores  on  an  interest  inventory,  add  a 
constant  to  eliminate  negative  numbers,  and  determine  the 
statistical  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  means 
and  standard  deviations  of  before  and  after  discrepancy 


scores 
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Froehlich  (22)  used  a similar  method  of  computing 
a discrepancy  score  or  "profile  agreement  score"  as  he 
termed  it.  Instead  of  adding  a constant,  Froehlich  squared 
the  difference  between  each  self-rating  score  and  its  corre- 
sponding rated-test  score  on  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  and  applied  tests  of  significance  to  the  difference 
between  the  means. 

The  method  used  in  this  study  to  compute  discrepancy 
scores  on  self-ratings  follows  closely  that  described  by 
Froehlich.  cm  the  basis  of  percentile  scores  on  the  four 
basic  standardized  tests  used  in  the  study,  test-rating 
scores  for  the  subscales  of  personality,  study  habits,  aca- 
demic ability,  and  interests  were  obtained  for  each  client. 
The  numerical  value  assigned  to  percentile  scores  was  on  a 

5-point  scale  to  correspond  with  the  5-point  scale  of  the 

/ 

self-ratings.  The  scale  values  and  their  equivalent  per- 
centile score  values  were  as  follows: 

Scale  Value  Equivalent  Percentile  Score 

1 below  the  10th  percentile 

2 between  10th  and  24th  percentile 

3 between  25th  and  75th  percentile 

4 between  76th  and  89th  percentile 

5 above  89th  percentile 

This  scale  is  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Froehlich  (22). 
However,  his  was  a 3-point  scale  in  which  the  lowest  and 
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highest  scores  were  equivalent  respectively  to  scores  below 
the  25th  and  above  the  75th  percentiles.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  5-point  scale  above  assigns  the  nine  lowest  and 
the  nine  highest  percentile  scores  to  the  lowest  and  highest 
scale  values.  The  scale  values  of  2 and  4 are  equivalent  to 
a range  of  14  percentile  scores  each. 

For  each  of  the  25  items  on  the  Self-Rating*  a 
client  would  have  pre-counseling  self-ratings,  post-counsel- 
ing self-ratings,  and  test-ratings  based  on  a 5-point  scale. 
The  pre-counseling  discrepancy  score  was  obtained  by  first 
computing  the  difference  between  the  self-rating  and  the 
test-rating  for  each  item;  then  the  difference  was  squared. 

The  squared  differences  for  the  items  in  each  of  the  four 
subscales — personality,  study  habits,  ability,  and  interests — 
were  summed.  Finally,  because  of  the  positive  skewness  of  the 
sums  of  the  squared  differences,  the  square  root  of  each  sum 
was  obtained;  this  number  was  the  discrepancy  score.  Briefly, 
the  discrepancy  score  may  be  defined  as  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  the  squared  differences  between  the  self-rating 
and  the  test-rating  of  each  item  in  a subscale.  For  each 
client  there  was  a discrepancy  score  for  each  of  the  sub- 
scales before  counseling  and  after  counseling,  eight  scores 


in  all 
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The  discrepancy  scores  in  the  area  of  personality 
for  experimental  subject  Number  1 are  computed  for  illustra- 
tion. First,  the  percentile  scores  on  the  Minnesota  Person- 
ality Inventory  were  converted  to  test-rating  scores: 


MPI  Percentiles 

Equivalent  Test- 
Rating  Score 

Corresponding 

Self-Rating 

Items 

Part 

I 

20th 

2 

6,  7 

Part 

II 

15th 

2 

1.  2.  3 

Part 

III 

22nd 

2 

8,  9 

Part 

IV 

4th 

1 

4,  5 

Next,  this  subject's  responses  on  the  Pre-Counseling  Inven- 
tory to  the  9 personality  items  were  compared  with  the  test- 
ratings  obtained  above: 


Pre-counseling 
Self-Rating  score 


Self-Rating  Personality  Items 
123456789 

334123133 


Test-rating  score 


222112222 


Self-rating  minus 
Test-rating 


112011-111 


Difference  squared 


114011111 


The  sum  of  the  last  row  of  numbers,  the  difference  squared, 
is  11 j the  pre-counseling  discrepancy  score  is  the  square 
root  of  11,  or  3.3.  In  a similar  manner  the  post-counseling 
discrepancy  score  was  obtained: 
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Self-Rating  Personality  Items 
123456789 


Post-counseling 
Self-Rating  score 


344333233 


Test-rating  score 


222112222 


Self-Rating  minus 
Test-rating 


122221011 


Difference  squared 


144441011 


This  subject's  post-counseling  score  was  the  square  root  of 
20,  or  4,5;  this  is  1.2  points  greater  than  his  pre-counsel- 
ing  discrepancy  score. 

Similar  scores  were  obtained  for  all  experimental 
and  control  subjects  who  completed  both  the  pre-  and  post- 
counseling Self-Ratings  and  the  four  standardized  tests. 
These  data  together  with  the  test  of  their  significance  and 
a discussion  of  the  findings  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  V. 

Confidence  ratings.  By  the  design  of  the  5-point 
rating  scale,  a rating  of  5 by  the  subject  indicated  a high 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  ratings  of  himself  and  a rating 
of  1 indicated  a very  low  degree  of  confidence.  The  confi- 
dence rating  score  was  merely  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
confidence  ratings  in  each  of  the  four  subscales  represented 
by  the  25  items  on  the  Self-Rating.  Thus,  each  subject  had 
four  pre-counseling  confidence  rating  scores  and  four  post- 
counseling confidence  rating  scores. 
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To  Illustrate,  the  confidence  ratings  of  the  same 
experimental  subject  are  given  below. 

Self -Rating  Personality  Items 
Confidence  rating  123456789  M 

Pre-counseling  455233445  3.9 

Post-counseling  345333333  3.3 

Similar  mean  confidence  ratings  were  obtained  for 
each  subject  in  the  study.  These  data  together  with  their 
statistical  treatment  and  discussion  are  given  in  Chapter  V. 

Reality  of  vocational  goals + The  third  criterion  for 
judging  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  counseling  accepted 
for  this  study  involved  the  consideration  of  the  client's 
expressed  vocational  goals.  It  was  assumed  that  if  a com- 

parison of  vocational  goals  before  and  after  counseling  re- 
vealed that  post-counseling  goals  were  more  consistent  with 
the  client's  aptitudes  and  interests,  and  that  further  evi- 
dence indicated  the  likelihood  of  his  completing  the  neces- 
sary education  or  training,  then  it  might  be  concluded  that 
vocational  counseling  had  been  partially  successful.  This 
concept  of  realistic  vocational  goals  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  Hoyt  (27) . 

The  ratings  of  three  independent  judges  were  obtained 
to  determine  the  reality  of  the  expressed  vocational  goals. 
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For  each  client  three  data  sheets  (see  Appendix  K)  were 
prepared— one  copy  for  each  of  the  judges.  Information  in- 
cluded biographical  data  such  as  the  client's  age.  University 
classification,  grade  point  average,  parents'  education  and 
occupation.  Test  data  provided  the  judges  included  per- 
centile scores,  a test  profile,  and  ratings  on  the  general 
occupational  groups  on  the  Strong.  Finally,  the  sheet  gave 
two  identical  lists  of  vocational  goals  stated  by  the  client 
both  before  and  after  counseling,  but  no  distinction  between 
before  and  after  goals  was  made  on  the  listings.  Nor  was 
there  any  indication  as  to  which  were  data  sheets  for  experi- 
mental or  for  control  group  clients. 

Judges  were  asked  to  rate  the  stated  vocational  goals 
on  a 5-point  scale.  Goals  on  the  first  list  were  to  be  rated 
as  though  they  had  been  after-counseling  goals;  occupations 
on  the  second  list,  as  though  they  had  been  before-counseling 
goals.  Half  way  through  the  data  sheets  judges  were  given 
instructions  to  reverse  their  process  and  rate  the  first  list 
as  goals  before  counseling  and  the  second  list  as  goals  after 
counseling. 

The  judges  were  instructed  to  interpret  the  5-point 


scale  as  follows: 
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1.  goal  is  a very  poor  one  and  highly  incon- 
sistent with  the  objective  data*  the  likeli- 
hood of  completing  the  necessary  education 
and/or  training  for  this  goal  is  highly 
improbable 

2.  goal  is  a poor  one  though  not  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  objective  data;  the 
likelihood  of  completing  the  necessary  edu- 
cation and/or  training  for  this  goal  is 
doubtful 

3.  goal  represents  a compromise  with  the  objective 
data;  the  chances  of  completing  the  necessary 
education  and/or  training  for  this  goal  are 
about  50-50 

4.  goal  is  a good  one  though  not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  data;  likelihood 
of  completing  the  necessary  education  and/or 
training  for  this  goal  is  a possibility 

5.  goal  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  objective 
data;  the  likelihood  of  completing  the  neces- 
sary education  and/or  training  for  this  goal 
is  highly  probable. 

A set  of  data  sheets  together  with  explicit  instruc- 
tions (see  Appendix  L)  was  given  to  each  judge.  The  judges 
made  their  ratings  independently  and,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
remained  anonymous  to  one  another.  Each  judge  was  a faculty 
member  with  a doctor’s  degree  who  was  teaching  and  working  in 
the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling.  Each  Judge  was  experi- 
enced in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  standardized  tests  in 
vocational  counseling  on  the  college  level. 
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Inter judge  reliability  was  determined  by  computing 
correlation  coefficients  between  the  ratings  of  the  three 
pairs  of  judges.  Each  judge  gave  106  pre-counseling  ratings 
and  106  post-counseling  ratings.  In  computing  each  correla- 
tion coefficient,  therefore,  there  was  a total  of  212  paired 
ratings  plotted  on  a scatter  diagram.  The  X variable  repre- 
sented the  ratings  of  one  judge  on  the  5-point  scale;  the  Y 
variable,  the  ratings  of  a second  judge  on  the  5-point  scale. 
The  three  correlation  coefficients  obtained  were  .45  for 
Judge  A and  Judge  C;  .48  for  Judge  A and  Judge  F;  and  .58  for 
Judges  B and  C. 

The  next  step  in  testing  the  third  criterion  of 
effectiveness  of  vocational  counseling  was  to  determine 
whether  on  the  basis  of  the  judges'  ratings  the  occupational 
goals  expressed  after  counseling  were  more  realistic  than 
those  stated  before  counseling.  In  their  ratings  each  judge 
had  rated  expressed  occupational  goals  twice;  one  rating  as 
though  the  goal  had  been  stated  before  counseling,  the 
second  rating  as  though  it  had  been  stated  after  counseling. 
The  before-counseling  ratings  given  by  the  judges  for  the 
goals  which  had  actually  been  given  by  the  clients  prior  to 
counseling  and  the  after  ratings  given  for  the  true  after- 
counseling goals  were  tabulated.  The  two  pre-counseling 
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ratings  by  each  judge  for  each  client  were  summed  to  yield 
one  pre-counseling  rating  per  client  for  each  judge.  The 
same  procedure  was  followed  with  the  ratings  of  post-counsel- 
ing goals.  In  those  cases  where  the  client  had  given  only 
one  goal,  and  hence  received  only  one  rating  from  each 
judge,  the  rating  was  doubled  to  give  two  scores.  This 
doubling  of  scores  was  necessary  for  only  three  control  and 
two  experimental  subjects . 

This  method  of  handling  the  judges*  ratings  for  the 
occupational  goals  of  one  client  is  given  below  as  an  illus- 
tration. A client  in  the  experimental  group  gave  as  his  two 
occupational  goals  before  counseling  "guidance"  and  "engineer- 
ing." After  counseling  his  stated  goals  were  "accounting" 
and  "banking."  The  ratings  of  these  goals  by  the  three 
judges  were  as  follows* 

Judges 


ABC 


Guidance 

Engineering 


4 2 4 

2 2 1 


Total  6 4 


5 


Accounting 

Banking 

Total 


3 

2 

5 


Post  minus  Pre 


2 


1 


0 
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The  differences  between  each  jud9e's  pre-  and  post-ratings 
were  summed  to  yield  one  difference  score.  As  the  predicted 
increase  was  in  favor  of  the  post-counseling  goals,  the  dif- 
ference score  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the 
pre-counseling  ratings  from  the  sum  of  the  post-counseling 
ratings.  The  sum  of  the  differences  in  the  case  cited  was  3. 

Judges'  ratings  for  the  goals  of  each  client  were 
handled  in  a similar  manner.  The  correlated  t test  was  used 
to  determine  the  significance  of  the  difference  scores. 
Results  are  reported  in  Chapter  V. 

Occupational  Information . The  fourth  criterion  of 
effective  counseling  was  that  after  counseling  a client  would 
have  more  factual  information  about  his  expressed  vocational 
goals  than  he  had  before  counseling.  To  apply  this  criterion 
a score  was  obtained  for  the  answers  to  the  eight  occupa- 
tional information  questions  on  the  Inventory  and  the 
Summary. 

During  the  pilot  study  two  clients  were  asked  to 
respond  to  the  questions.  Responses  were  scored  by  three 
vocational  counselors,  one  of  whom  was  the  writer.  The 
scorers  were  asked  to  score  the  answers  on  a 5-point  scale 
ranging  from  -1  to  +3  and  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  in  the  answers  against  the  occupational  Outlook 
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Handbook  (35)  and  the  Handbook  of  Job  Facts  (12).  The 

average  percentage  of  agreement  among  the  judges  was  60. 

On  the  basis  of  this  agreement  it  was  decided  that  one 

judge  might  apply  the  scale  and  score  all  of  the  responses 

to  these  questions  in  the  actual  study.  Consequently,  the 

experimenter  scored  all  answers  using  the  following  scale * 

3 two  or  more  items  of  correct  and 
rather  specific  information 
2 two  or  more  items  of  correct  but 
rather  general  information 
1 one  item  of  correct  information, 
no  incorrect  information 
0 no  correct  information  in  the  answer 
-1  false  information  along  with  accurate 
information 

Scores  for  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  each 
occupation  were  totaled.  The  total  scores  for  the  two  pre- 
counseling occupations  were  summed  to  give  one  pre-counseling 
occupational  score.  The  same  method  was  used  to  obtain  the 
post-counseling  occupational  information  score.  In  those 
cases  where  a client  gave  only  one  occupational  goal  either 
before  or  after  counseling,  the  total  score  for  the  one 
occupation  was  doubled  to  give  the  occupational  information 
score.  Pre-  and  post-counseling  scores  were  tested  for 
significant  differences  by  application  of  the  t test. 

Results  are  given  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 


FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
Introduction 

In  Chapter  III  the  method  for  selecting  the  sample 
and  the  description  of  the  sample  have  been  presented.  It 
has  been  shown  that  there  was  no  basis  for  assuming  any 
significant  differences  between  the  clients  in  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  groups  prior  to  counseling  with 
reference  to  certain  specified  socio-economic  and  academic 
factors.  The  experimental  variable  and  the  method  for 
treating  the  data  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  findings  and  to 
answer  the  questions  posed  at  the  outset  of  the  study. 

The  over-all  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  use  of  group  orientation  prior  to  indi- 
vidual counseling  within  the  framework  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Counseling  Center.  It  was  decided  that  the  effects 
most  pertinent  to  this  particular  study  could  be  best  deter- 
mined by  attempting  to  answer  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Can  group  orientation  to  counseling  be 
used  within  the  organizational  framework 
of  a counseling  center? 

2.  Will  individual  counseling  preceded  by 
group  orientation  be  more  effective  than 
individual  counseling  not  preceded  by 
group  orientation  in  achieving  certain 
specified  goals? 

3.  Can  counselor  time  be  used  in  such  a way 

as  to  benefit  more  students  when  individual 
counseling  is  preceded  by  group  orientation? 

4.  will  the  use  of  group  orientation  decrease 
the  attrition  rate? 

Other  effects  of  the  use  of  group  orientation  to 
counseling  were  recognized  but  were  not  specifically  investi- 
gated in  this  study.  However,  the  instrument  used  before  and 
after  counseling  provided  for  the  consideration  of  such  ef- 
fects as  the  client's  evaluation  of  his  counseling  experi- 
ence and  his  perception  of  his  problem  as  counseling  pro- 
gressed. These  findings  are  discussed  below. 

Use  of  Group  Orientation  to  Counseling 

The  fact  that  group  orientation  sessions  were  used 
with  the  pilot  study  and  again  with  the  experimental  group 
without  disruption  to  the  Counseling  Center  procedure  is 
perhaps  sufficient  evidence  to  answer  the  question.  Can  group 
orientation  to  counseling  be  used  within  the  organizational 
framework  of  a counseling  center? 
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Though  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
applies  particularly  to  the  Counseling  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  this 
study  that  a similar  use  of  group  orientation  to  counseling 
might  also  be  used  in  other  university  counseling  centers 
operating  within  the  same  general  framework  as  that  of  the 
University  of  Florida  and  guided  by  similar  purposes.  The 
results  of  the  pilot  study  in  which  the  same  counselor  led 
the  orientation  sessions  and  did  the  individual  counseling 
suggest  that  any  one  vocational  counselor  could  conceivably 
combine  group  techniques  with  individual  counseling  in 
handling  his  case  load. 

To  accept  a technique  or  procedure,  however,  on  the 
grounds  that  because  it  can  be  implemented  it  is  therefore 
worthwhile  is  to  succumb  to  a practice  that  has  brought 
justified  criticism  at  times  to  the  entire  profession  of 
guidance  and  counseling.  The  real  issue  is  not  whether  the 
group  orientation  sessions  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
Counseling  Center  procedure  but  whether  the  use  of  these 
sessions  made  any  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  Center.  Therefore,  the  answers  to 
the  last  three  questions  stated  above  are  more  pertinent 
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in  assessing  the  value  of  the  present  study  than  is  the 
answer  to  the  first  question. 

Effectiveness  of  Counseling 
Four  criteria  of  effective  counseling  were  decided 
upon  for  this  study.  They  dealt  with  the  client’s  self- 
ratings,  his  confidence  in  his  self-ratings,  the  reality  of 
his  vocational  goals,  and  his  information  about  these  goals. 
For  each  criterion  it  was  expected  that  the  experimental 
group  which  had  had  the  orientation  to  individual  counseling 
would  give  evidence  of  having  experienced  more  effective 
counseling  than  would  the  control  group.  That  is,  the  ex- 
perimental group  after  counseling  would  have  lower  mean 
discrepancy  scores;  would  have  higher  mean  confidence  ratings; 
would  choose  more  realistic  goals;  and,  finally,  would  have 
higher  mean  occupational  information  scores.  To  test  the 
hypothesis  for  each  criterion  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
difference  was  formulated  and  the  t-test  applied  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  means. 

Self-rating  discrepancy  scores.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining the  discrepancy  scores  has  been  described  in  detail 
in  Chapter  IV.  To  determine  the  significance  of  the  differ- 
ence in  mean  discrepancy  scores  before  and  after  counseling. 
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the  null  hypothesis  was  stated  as  follows:  There  is  no 

difference  between  the  mean  discrepancy  scores  for  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  before  counseling  or  after 
counseling.  In  Table  15  are  given  the  mean  discrepancy 
scores  for  both  groups  before  and  after  counseling  on  the 
four  subscales  of  personality,  study  habits,  ability,  and 
interests.  The  discrepancy  scores  for  individuals  in  the 
experimental  group  are  given  in  Appendix  M;  those  for  the 
control  group  are  given  in  Appendix  N. 

TABLE  15 

MEAN  DISCREPANCY  SCORES  ON  FOUR  SUBSCALES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  CONTROL  GROUPS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 

Before  Counseling  After  Counseling 

Subscale  Experimental  Control  Experimental  Control 

7?  n t 7?  7?  t 


n=19 

n=14 

n=19 

n=»14 

Personality 

3.5 

3.1* 

.93 

3.6 

3.4* 

.45 

Study  habits 

2.2 

1.9 

.25 

2.1 

1.8 

.27 

Ability 

1.6 

1.6 

0 

1.5 

1.5 

0 

Interests 

3.6 

4.1 

-.76 

3.5 

3.5 

0 

*n=12 

for  personality  subscale 

of  control  group. 
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The  obtained  value  of  t In  no  instance  was  found  to 
be  significant.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  differ- 
ence between  the  means  cannot  be  rejected.  The  conclusion  is 
that  vocational  counseling  either  with  or  without  the  group 
orientation  sessions  did  not  affect  significantly  the  reduc- 

/i 

tion  of  the  discrepancy  scores  after  counseling.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  for  both  groups  the  mean  discrepancy 
score  after  counseling  was  in  the  predicted  direction  for  the 
study  habits  and  the  interest  subscales.  For  the  ability 
subscale  there  was  no  change  in  the  mean  discrepancy  scores 
for  either  group.  The  mean  discrepancy  scores  on  the  person- 
ality subscale,  on  the  other  hand,  were  greater  after  counsel- 
ing for  both  groups. 

This  analysis  reveals  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween experimental  and  control  groups  before  and  after  coun- 
seling, but  it  does  not  reveal  whether  either  group  showed 
a change  following  the  counseling  experience.  To  evaluate 
the  changes,  if  any,  within  each  group  on  the  four  subscales, 
the  correlated  t test  was  applied  to  each  pair  of  subscale 
discrepancy  scores  for  both  groups.  The  critical  ratios  thus 
obtained  are  given  in  Table  16.  The  only  significant  differ- 
ence in  reduction  of  discrepancy  scores  after  counseling  was 
on  the  interest  sub scale  for  the  control  group;  in  this 
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Instance  the  obtained  value  of  t was  significant  beyond  the 
.01  level  of  confidence.  Thus,  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
difference  between  before  and  after  counseling  discrepancy 
scores  on  the  interest  subscale  for  the  control  group  is 
rejected;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  for  the  control 
group  discrepancy  scores  on  the  interest  subscale  were  sig- 
nificantly less  after  counseling. 

TABLE  16 


CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  CORRELATED  MEANS  OF  DISCREPANCY  SCORES 
ON  FOUR  SUBSCALES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Subscale 

Experimental 

CR 

^19 

Control 

CR 

n=14 

Personality 

- 0.46 

- 0.81* 

Study  habits 

0.35 

0.32 

Ability 

0.30 

0.57 

Interests 

0.42 

3.28** 

*n=12  for  personality  subscale  control  group. 

**p  <.01. 


If  the  rationale  for  the  discrepancy  scores  is  valid, 
that  is,  that  a smaller  discrepancy  score  indicates  more  accu- 
rate self-knowledge,  then  it  may  be  concluded  that  vocational 
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counseling  tended  to  Increase  self-knowledge  in  the  areas  of 
study  habits  and  interests.  These  tentative  findings  are 
consistent  with  results  of  other  research.  Johnson  (29),  in 
his  study  of  the  effect  of  vocational  counseling  on  self- 
knowledge,  found  that  counseling  significantly  increased 
accuracy  of  self-knowledge  of  academic  ability  and  Interests; 
for  personality  traits  he  found  an  increase  in  self-knowledge 
but  not  a significant  increase.  Torrance  (44),  also,  found  a 
general  revision  downward  in  the  direction  of  more  realistic 
self-evaluation  of  academic  ability  following  counseling. 

Confidence  ratings.  The  second  criterion  of  effec- 
tive counseling  in  this  study  was  that  of  confidence  in  self- 
ratings.  It  was  assumed  that  before  counseling  a student 
would  probably  be  unsure  of  himself  and  of  the  self-ratings 
he  was  asked  to  give.  This  uncertainty  would  be  reflected  in 
his  confidence  ratings.  But  after  counseling,  during  which 
he  presumably  learned  more  about  himself,  he  would  be  more 
confident  of  his  self-ratings.  This  increased  certainty 
about  himself  would,  therefore,  be  reflected  in  his  increased 
confidence  rating  scores.  Such  expectations  seemed  reason- 
able in  the  light  of  the  study  reported  by  Johnson  (29). 

He  found  that  vocational  counseling  increased  clients’ 
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certainty  in  their  self-knowledge  of  academic  ability* 
interests,  and  personality  characteristics. 

It  was  predicted  that  counseling  would  be  more 
effective  with  the  experimental  group  them  with  the  control 
group.  Hence,  the  mean  confidence  rating  of  the  experimental 
group  after  counseling  would  be  higher  than  the  mean  confi- 
dence rating  of  the  control  group.  To  test  this  the  null 
hypothesis  was  stated  as  follows:  There  is  no  difference 

between  the  means  of  confidence  ratings  of  experimental  and 
control  groups  after  counseling.  In  Table  17  are  given  the 
mean  confidence  ratings  for  both  groups  before  and  after 
counseling  together  with  the  obtained  value  of  t for  the 
difference  between  each  pair  of  means.  The  individual  confi- 
dence ratings  for  experimental  and  control  groups  are  given 
in  Appendix  O and  Appendix  P respectively. 

Again,  no  value  of  t was  found  to  be  significant 
and  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference  cannot  be  rejected. 
On  the  basis  of  these  results,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  that  counseling  increased  the  confidence  of  coun- 
seled subjects  in  their  self-knowledge.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
an  inspection  of  these  group  means  fails  to  indicate  even  a 
trend  in  the  predicted  direction. 
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TABLE  17 

MEAN  CONFIDENCE  RATINGS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS  ON 
FOUR  VARIABLES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Before  Counseling  After  Counseling 

Variable  Experimental  Control  Experimental  Control 


H M t T3  M t 


n=»19 

n=*14 

n=19 

n*=14 

Personality 

3.7 

3.9*  - 0.95 

3.6 

3.9* 

- 1.304 

Study  habits 

3.9 

3.7  0.87 

3.9 

3.8 

0.14 

Ability 

3.7 

4.0  - 1.15 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

Interests 

3.7 

4.1  - 1.82 

3.8 

3.9 

- 0.43 

*n=12  for  personality  subscale  of  control  group. 


When  the  correlated  t-test  was  used  to  investigate 
further  the  nature  of  the  change  in  confidence  ratings  within 
the  experimental  and  control  groups,  there  was  still  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  counseling  had  had  much  effect  on  con- 
fidence in  self-knowledge.  From  Table  18  it  will  be  noted 
that  on  the  ability  subscale  for  the  experimental  group  the 
obtained  value  of  t was  1.39,  which  approaches  significance 
at  the  .05  level.  On  the  interest  subscale  for  the  control 
group  the  obtained  t was  -1.07,  indicating  a loss  of  confi- 
dence. All  other  values  of  t were  less  than  1.00.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  after  counseling  the  experimental  group 
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tended  to  show  Increased  confidence  in  self-ratings  of  their 
academic  ability  while  the  control  group  seemed  to  reveal  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  their  knowledge  of  their  interests. 

TABLE  18 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  OF  CORRELATED  MEANS  OF  CONFIDENCE  RATINGS 
ON  FOUR  SUBSCALES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Subscale 

Experimental 

CR 

n=19 

Control 

CR 

n=14 

Personality 

- 0.59 

0.07 

Study  habits 

0.42 

0.75 

Ability 

1.39 

- 0.32 

Interests 

0.28 

- 1.07 

These  findings  with  regard  to  the  discrepancy  scores 
and  confidence  ratings  raise  a question  about  the  reliability 
of  the  Self-Rating  Instrument  itself.  It  was  explained  in 
Chapter  III  that  a non-counseled  control  group  of  25  students 
was  used  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  Self-Rating.  This 
same  group  was  administered  the  Self-Rating  for  a third  time 
after  a ten-week  interval.  This  third  testing  occurred  at 
approximately  the  same  time  that  counseled  students  completed 
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their  Post-Counseling  Summaries.  It  was  thereby  possible  to 
compute  stability  coefficients  for  the  non-counseled  and  the 
counseled  students.  Pearson  r's  were  computed  between  the 
first  and  third  administrations  of  the  Self-Rating  for  the 
non-counseled  group  on  each  of  the  four  subscales  for  self- 
ratings  and  confidence  ratings.  The  scores  used  were  the 
mean  rating  on  each  scale.  Similarly,  Pearson  r's  were  com- 
puted for  all  counseled  subjects  using  the  mean  self-rating 
and  the  mean  confidence  rating  on  each  scale  before  and  after 
counseling.  The  significance  of  the  difference  between  the 
coefficients  of  the  non-counseled  and  counseled  groups  for 
each  scale  was  determined  by  using  Fisher's  z transformation 
and  computing  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  between 
the  z's.  The  ratios  thus  obtained  are  given  in  Table  19. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  r's  for  the  counseled  group 
are  lower  than  those  for  the  non-counseled  group  and  that 
the  obtained  critical  ratios  approach  borderline  signifi- 
cance with  a one-tailed  test.  Thus,  though  a ten-week  inter- 
val between  the  original  testing  and  the  second  testing  re- 
duced the  coefficients,  it  did  not  reduce  them  significantly. 
The  counseled  group  showed  considerably  more  change  than  the 
non-counseled  group,  and  the  change  was  consistent  for  each 


subscale 
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TABLE  19 

CRITICAL  RATIOS  BETWEEN  STABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  OF 
SELF-RATINGS  AND  CONFIDENCE  RATINGS  FOR 
25  NON-COUNSELED  AND  33  COUNSELED 
SUBJECTS  AFTER  10  WEEKS 


Subscales 

Non-Counseled 
r z 

n=25 

Counseled 
r z 

‘ n=33 

. CR 

Self-Ratings 

Personality 

.82 

1.157 

.70 

.867 

1.036 

Study  habits 

.81 

1.127 

.65 

.775 

1.257 

Ability 

.77 

1.020 

*72 

.908 

0.400 

Interests 

.75 

.973 

00 

. 

.523 

1.607 

Confidence  Ratings 

Personality 

.61 

.709 

.41 

.436 

.975 

Study  habits 

.61 

.709 

00 

in 

« 

.663 

.164 

Ability 

.56 

.633 

*44 

.472 

*575 

Interests 

.65 

.775 

.36 

.400 

1*339 

Because  of  the  consistently  lower  stability  coeffi- 
cients of  the  counseled  group,  it  follows  that  individuals 
changed  in  a differential  manner  more  in  the  counseled  group 
than  in  the  non-counseled  group.  Analyses  of  the  individual 
subscales  above,  however,  do  not  reveal  which  scale,  or 
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scales,  contribute  to  this  over-all  finding  because  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  cases  involved. 


Reality  of  vocational  goals.  The  third  criterion 
of  effective  counseling  was  that  after  counseling  a client 
would  tend  to  choose  more  realistic  goals  than  he  would 
before  counseling.  Ratings  of  three  independent  judges,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  were  used  to  assess  the  reality  of 
expressed  vocational  goals.  The  null  hypothesis  of  no  dif- 
ference was  formulated  to  test  this  criterion. 

The  obtained  values  of  t for  comparing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  means  of  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
before  and  after  counseling  were  both  less  than  1.00  (see 
Table  20) . From  these  results  it  may  be  concluded  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratings  of  independent  judges,  vocational 
counseling  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on  the  choice  of 
more  realistic  occupational  goals  following  counseling. 

Some  caution  must  be  observed,  however,  as  the  correlation 
of  judges  ratings  was  found  to  be  less  than  .60. 

Though  there  was  no  indication  of  any  significant 
difference  between  experimental  and  control  groups  either 
before  or  after  counseling,  there  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  either  group  showed  any  significant  difference  between 
reality  of  goals  expressed  before  and  after  counseling.  The 
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TABLE  20 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
FOR  REALITY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS 


Experimental 

Control 

t 

n-19 

n=14 

Means  before  counseling 

17.4 

17.0 

0.25 

Means  after  counseling 

18.8 

19.1 

0.50 

correlated  t-test  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Combining  the  experimental  and  control  groups  at  of 
3.96  was  obtained.  For  the  experimental  group  alone  the 
value  of  t was  2.69;  for  the  control  group  the  t was  5.38 
(see  Table  21).  All  values  of  t are  significant  beyond  the 
.01  level  for  a one-tailed  test.  Thus,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  vocational  counseling  appeared  to  result  in  the  ex- 
pression of  more  realistic  occupational  goals  after  counsel- 
ing but  that  there  was  no  differentiation  between  experi- 
mental and  control  groups. 

The  ratings  of  occupational  goals  for  experimental 
and  control  groups  are  given  in  Appendix  Q and  Appendix  R 


respectively 
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TABLE  21 

COMPARISON  OF  CORRELATED  MEANS  OF  SEPARATE  AND  COMBINED 
GROUPS  FOR  REALITY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS 


Group 

2Td* 

Zd2 

t 

Experimental 

n=19 

28 

144 

2.69** 

Control 

n=14 

29 

157 

5.38** 

Combined 

n=33 

57 

301 

3.69** 

*Difference  between  pre-  and  post-counseling 

scores . 


**p  <.01. 

Occupational  information.  Evaluation  of  the  final 
criterion  of  effective  counseling  involved  obtaining  occupa- 
tional information  scores  as  described  in  Chapter  IV  and 
testing  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  mean 
scores  of  experimental  and  control  groups  before  and  after 
counseling.  The  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference  was  tested 
by  applying  the  t-test.  Results  are  given  in  Table  22. 
Obtained  values  of  t for  both  before  and  after  counseling 
mean  scores,  it  will  be  noted,  were  less  than  1.00.  Not  only 
was  there  no  significant  difference  between  the  means  of  the 
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TABLE  22 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


Experimental 

Control  t 

n=19 

n=14 

Means  before  counseling 

15.6 

16.9  - 0.76 

Means  after  counseling 

14.8 

16.3  - 0.88 

two  groups  after  counseling,  the  post -counseling  means  for 
both  groups  were  not  even  in  the  predicted  direction.  The 
scores  on  the  occupational  information  questions  indicated 
that  after  counseling  the  clients  had  less  factual  informa- 
tion about  their  expressed  goals  than  before  counseling. 
Application  of  the  correlated  t-test  revealed  further  indica- 
tion of  the  loss  of  information  about  expressed  occupational 
goals  after  counseling.  No  value  of  t,  however,  approached 
significance  (see  Table  23).  The  occupational  information 
scores  for  experimental  and  control  groups  are  given  in 


Appendix  S 
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TABLE  23 


COMPARISON  OF  CORRELATED  MEANS  OF  SEPARATE  AND  COMBINED 
GROUPS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


Group 

57d* 

Sid2 

t 

Experimental 

n=19 

- 10 

. 253 

- 0.62 

Control 

n«=14 

- 9 

447 

- 0.41 

Combined 

n«33 

- 19 

700 

- 0.71 

Difference  between  pre-  and  post-counseling 


scores . 


Summary.  On  the  basis  of  four  criterion  measures  an 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  counseling  preceded  by 
group  orientation  was  more  effective  than  individual  counsel- 
ing not  preceded  by  any  orientation.  The  general  conclusion 
made  after  analysis  of  the  data  is  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  one  method  is  more  effective  than  the  other.  The 
findings  for  each  criterion  of  effective  counseling  are  as 


1.  Between  experimental  and  control  groups  after 
counseling  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  the  reduction  of  discrepancy  scores  on  any 
subscale. 


follows* 
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2.  Between  experimental  and  control  groups  after 
counseling  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  the  increase  in  confidence  ratings. 

3.  While  both  experimental  and  control  groups 
showed  a significant  increase  in  judged 
reality  of  vocational  goals  expressed  after 
counseling,  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  either  group. 

4.  Between  experimental  and  control  groups  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  the  increase 
in  occupational  information  scores  after  coun- 
seling. Rather,  both  groups  tended  to  show  a 
loss,  though  an  insignificant  one,  in  the 
amount  of  information  about  expressed  voca- 
tional goals. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  it  was  found  that  com- 
parison of  all  clients  counseled  with  a non-counseled  group 
revealed  an  over-all  differentiation  between  the  groups  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  counseling  experience.  If  the  cri- 
terion of  more  realistic  goals  after  counseling  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  valid,  then  it  may  be  further  concluded  that  coun- 
seling was  partially  effective  in  that  the  two  groups  showed 
a significant  increase  in  the  reality  of  vocational  goals 
expressed  after  counseling. 


Economy  of  Counselor  Time 

A third  question  raised  at  the  outset  of  the  study 
was  whether  the  group  orientation  prior  to  counseling  would 
permit  counselor  time  to  be  used  in  such  a way  as  to  benefit 
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more  students.  Table  24  shows  the  number  of  hours  each 
client  in  the  study  spent  with  a counselor.  For  the  experi- 
mental group  each  client  had  two  hours  in  the  group  sessions 
with  a counselor  in  addition  to  individual  counseling  hours. 
Clients  in  the  control  group  had  individual  counseling  only. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  19  clients  in  the  experi- 
mental group  spent  a total  of  94  hours  with  a staff  counselor 
for  an  average  of  4.9  hours  per  client.  Of  this  total  56 
hours  were  spent  in  individual  counseling  after  conclusion 
of  the  group  orientation  sessions;  this  is  an  average  of  2.9 
individual  hours  per  client.  Clients  in  the  control  group 
spent  a total  of  62  hours  with  a counselor,  averaging  3.3 
hours  per  client.  Combining  individual  hours  of  all  clients, 
the  total  hours  spent  with  a counselor  was  118,  or  an  average 
of  3.1  hours  per  client.  Application  of  the  median  test  to 
the  number  of  hours  spent  in  individual  counseling  revealed 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups. 

The  number  of  hours  spent  by  counselors  with  clients 
in  the  control  group  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  hours 
these  clients  spent  in  counseling,  or  62.  To  obtain  the  toted, 
of  counselor  hours  spent  with  the  clients  in  the  experimental 
group  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  total  of  56  individual 
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TABLE  24 


HOURS  CLIENTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
SPENT  WITH  A COUNSELOR 


Client  # 
n»19 

Experimental  Group 
Indi- 

Group  vidual 

Hours  Hours 

Total 

Control  Group 

Client  # 

n=19  Hours 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1* 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

9 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

10 

2 

2 

4 

7 

1* 

12 

2 

1 

3* 

8 

3 

15 

2 

3 

5 

11 

4 

16 

2 

2 

4 

13 

6 

18 

2 

5 

7 

14 

4 

21 

2 

3 

5* 

19 

4 

24 

2 

1 

3 

20 

1* 

27 

2 

6 

8 

22 

6* 

29 

2 

6 

8 

23 

3 

32 

2 

6 

8 

31 

3 

34 

2 

1 

3 

33 

2 

36 

2 

1 

3 

35 

3 

38 

2 

4 

6 

37 

2 

39 

2 

3 

5 

40 

2* 

41 

2 

5 

7* 

42 

5 

44 

2 

2 

4 

43 

3 

Total 

38 

56 

94 

62 

Average  hours 

/client 

2.9 

4.9 

3.3 

^Dropped  out  of  counseling  before  case  was  closed  by 
mutual  agreement  between  client  and  counselor. 


hours  the  number  of  group  orientation  sessions  held,  or  6. 
Thus,  the  total  of  counselor  hours  with  these  clients  is  62, 
the  same  as  the  total  spent  with  clients  in  the  control 
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group.  Thus  the  total  number  of  counselor  hours  spent  with 
each  group  of  clients  was  Identical.  The  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  these  62  hours  experimental  clients 
received  an  average  of  4.9  hours  per  client  while  those  in 
the  control  group  received  on  the  average  only  3.3  hours 
per  client  with  a counselor.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  15  experimental  clients  who  completed  their  counseling 
received  a total  of  45  individual  hours,  for  an  average  of 
3.0  hours  per  client.  On  the  other  hand,  the  14  control 
clients  who  completed  counseling  received  a total  of  51 
individual  hours  for  an  average  of  3.5  hours  per  client. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  use  of  group  orientation 
to  counseling  increases  the  number  of  hours  clients  may  have 
with  a counselor  without  increasing  the  number  of  counselor 
hours,  and  tends  to  decrease  the  average  number  of  hours 
needed  to  complete  counseling.  The  significance  of  these 
conclusions,  however,  must  be  considered  only  tentative 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  time  with  a counselor  and  not 
some  other  aspect  of  counseling  is  a decisive  factor  in 
contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  counseling. 

Attrition  Rate 

The  final  question  which  this  study  set  out  to 
answer  was  whether  the  use  of  group  orientation  to 
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counseling  would  decrease  the  attrition  rate.  Attrition, 
as  stated  earlier,  refers  to  the  loss  in  number  of  clients 
before  the  counseling  requested  has  been  terminated. 
"Termination  of  counseling"  is  used  here  to  mean  that  both 
counselor  and  client  mutually  agree  that  no  further  counsel- 
ing appointments  are  necessary.  Counseling  drop-outs  would 
be  those  clients  who  apply  for  counseling  services,  have  an 
intake  interview,  are  notified  of  a first  appointment,  but 
fail  to  keep  the  appointment  or  reschedule  another  one. 

Also,  drop-outs  are  those  clients  who  begin  counseling  and 
after  one  or  more  appointments  fail  to  reappear;  they  may 
or  may  not  notify  the  counselor  that  they  wish  to  discontinue 
counseling.  The  attrition  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  clients 
who  drop  out  of  counseling  to  the  number  requesting  counsel- 
ing. 

Fifty  clients  who  had  voluntarily  requested  the 
services  of  the  Counseling  Center  were  randomly  assigned  to 
experimental  and  control  groups.  Of  the  25  assigned  to  the 
experimental  group,  6 were  dropped  from  the  study  because  of 
failure  to  attend  both  scheduled  orientation  sessions.  Of 
these  6,  however,  only  5 may  be  classified  as  drop-outs,  as 
the  sixth  client  completed  counseling  after  absence  from  one 
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group  meeting.  Of  the  19  in  the  experimental  group  who 
attended  both  group  sessions  and  began  individual  counseling, 
5 failed  to  complete  their  counseling.  Thus,  there  was  a 
total  of  10  of  the  original  experimental  group  classified  as 
drop-outs. 

Of  the  25  assigned  to  the  control  group  only  23  may 
be  considered  in  determining  the  operationally  defined  at- 
trition rate,  as  2 were  not  contacted  for  counseling  appoint- 
ments before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Of  the  23  contacted 
for  first  appointments,  19  reported  for  their  appointments 
and  4 did  not.  Of  those  who  began  counseling  5 dropped  out 
before  termination  of  counseling.  Thus,  there  was  a total 
of  9 in  the  control  group  who  were  classified  as  drop-outs. 
Application  of  the  chi  square  test  reveals  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded that  use  of  the  group  orientation  sessions  reduced 
the  attrition  rate.  In  other  word3,  the  experimental  vari- 
able apparently  had  no  effect  on  the  attrition  rate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  19  clients  in 
the  experimental  group  who  filled  out  the  Pre-Counseling 
Inventory  and  began  their  counseling,  also  completed  the 
Post-Counseling  Summary.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
clients  in  the  control  group,  as  only  15  returned  completed 
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Summaries,  and  one  of  these  was  returned  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

Other  Effects  of  counseling 
Client  evaluation  of  counseling.  The  problems  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  client  ratings  of  the  counseling  experi- 
ence are  recognized  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  counseling  in  this  study  on  the  basis 
of  such  evaluations.  However,  clients  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity on  the  Post-Counseling  Summary  to  react  to  their 
counseling  experience  in  several  ways.  As  summaries  were 
not  completed  in  the  presence  of  the  counselor  but  given  to 
one  of  the  secretaries  or  returned  by  mail,  perhaps  the 
possible  "halo  effect"  was  minimized,  somewhat. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  feel  has  been 
valuable  in  your  counseling  experience, " many  students 
mentioned  specifically  the  value  of  the  testing  experience 
and  the  interpretation  of  test  results;  others  stressed  the 
value  of  discussing  their  problems  with  an  impartial  person; 
a few  mentioned  confirmation  of  their  own  hunches  about 
themselves  as  being  valuable.  Several  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion are  quoted  below: 

I have  been  able  to  talk  frankly  and  honestly  to  an 
impartial  person  whose  confidence  I can  trust. 
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A methodical  and  intelligent  counselor  and  his 
stimulation  for  practical,  constructive,  intro- 
spection. 

I value  the  conference  as  opposed  to  the  testing 
as  being  more  valuable. 

At  least  one  student  was  in  search  of  specific  information: 

Definite  classification  on  job  possibilities  accord- 
ing to  my  interests.  This  leaves  less  for  me  to 
contend  with  therefore,  allowing  me  to  get  straight 
at  the  studies  that  are  of  value  to  me. 

At  least  one  student  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  group 

orientation  sessions: 

The  biggest  value  comes  from  the  counseling  making 
me  look  at  myself  and  see  just  why  I was  having 
trouble.  The  small  group  meetings  with  students 
that  have  similar  problems  and  the  discussions  with 
them  brought  out  many  questions  that  I had  not  asked 
myself  before. 

The  next  question  to  which  clients  were  asked  to 
react  was,  "Wiat  do  you  feel  has  been  of  little  value  in 
the  experience?"  The  majority  of  clients  indicated  that  all 
phases  of  the  experience  had  been  of  value  and  they  had  as- 
sumed that  this  would  be  so;  several  gave  no  answer  to  the 
question.  At  least  two  indicated  some  resistance  to  their 
counselors'  refusal  to  assume  more  leadership  and  express 
definite  opinions.  One  indicated  that  he  felt  the  group 
sessions  were  of  little  value. 
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I don't  feel  the  initial  group  meetings  were  of 
much  help.  It  seems  they  strained  at  getting  me 
to  think  about  a career  and  if  I hadn't  been 
thinking  about  this  I wouldn’t  have  come  for  help. 

• . . . • - V 

Other  indications  of  some  unfavorable  reactions  are  as 
follows: 

The  crowded  appointment  schedules  which  do  not 
permit  speedy  personal  contact.  It  takes  too  much 
time  to  accomplish  what  should  be  done. 

Making  me  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  my  problem 
and  they  couldn't  give  me  any  solution.  I was 
aware  of  this  when  I went  for  help. 

One  client  reacted  unfavorably  to  the  repeated  question 

about  why  he  had  come  to  the  Counseling  Center, 

Three  indoctrination  sessions  are  too  much,  asking 
why  we  come  to  you  each  visit  tends  to  make  the 
session  rather  clinical. 

Finally,  clients  were  asked  to  rate  their  counseling 

experience  by  checking  one  of  the  following  statements: 

The  experience  has  been  of  no  help  whatsoever 
so  far  as  I can  tell  now. 

The  experience  may  have  been  helpful,  but  I 
am  not  sure. 

The  experience  has  been  of  some  help. 

The  experience  has  been  of  much  help. 

The  experience  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ones  I have  had  since  craning  to 
the  University  of  Florida. 

The  first  statement  was  not  checked.  The  second  statement 
was  checked  by  3 from  the  experimental  group  and  2 from  the 
control  group.  Seven  experimental  and  4 control  group 
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clients  indicated  that  the  experience  had  been  of  some  help. 
Eleven  of  the  33  respondents  checked  the  fourth  statement; 

7 from  the  experimental  group,  4 from  the  control  group. 

The  last  statement  was  checked  by  2 experimental  and  4 
control  group  members.  The  distribution  of  these  ratings 
is  shown  in  Table  25. 


TABLE  25 

CLIENT  RATINGS  OP  COUNSELING  EXPERIENCE 


Rating 

Number  of 
Experimental 
n®^ 

Responses 

Control 

n=14 

Total 

1.  of  no  help 

0 

0 

0 

2.  may  have  been  helpful 

3 

2 

5 

3.  of  some  help 

7 

4 

11 

4.  of  much  help 

7 

4 

11 

5.  one  of  most  valuable 
experiences 

2 

4 

6 

Total 

19 

14 

33 

Individual  perceptions  of  problems.  One  purpose  of 
the  group  orientation  sessions  as  viewed  by  the  writer  was 
that  they  might  be  a means  of  helping  the  client  to  clarify 
the  problem  that  had  brought  him  in  search  of  counseling. 
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Items  were  included  in  the  inventory  and  on  the  Summary  which 
were  intended  to  help  the  student  think  about  his  problem  and 
clarify  it  as  he  responded;  in  addition,  at  his  first  indi- 
vidual interview  he  was  asked  by  the  counselor  to  state  why 
he  had  come  to  the  Counseling  Center.  The  responses  to  these 
questions  gave  little  indication  that  during  the  course  of 
his  counseling  experience  the  client  made  any  progress  in 
clarifying  his  problem. 

In  practically  all  instances  the  replies  to  the  first 
question  on  the  Inventory  indicated  that  the  reason  for  com- 
ing was  to  learn  either  what  courses  or  vocation  to  choose 
or  what  was  the  cause  of  academic  difficulties.  The  same 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  Center  were  repeated,  sometimes 
in  slightly  different  words,  each  time  this  question  was 
repeated.  More  often  than  not  indications  were  that  the 
students  were  looking  for  answers  or  alternatives  from  which 
to  choose.  For  example,  one  client  said  in  response  to  the 
first  question  on  the  Inventory  that  he  wanted  help  In 
choosing  a future  vocation.  To  his  individual  counselor  he 
said  that  he  wanted  help  in  checking  his  abilities  and  then 
in  "picking"  an  occupation.  On  the  Summary  he  said  that  he 
had  come  to  the  Counseling  Center  hoping  a vocation  would  be 
suggested  to  him.  His  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
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questions  are  still  unanswered  for  you, " revealed  some 

slight  change  in  his  mental  set: 

I am  still  undecided  about  what  vocation  I should 
enter;  but,  this  is  what  the  Center  cannot  really 
tell  roe,  and  I realize  that  now  since  I came  to 
the  Center. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "How  do  you  plan  to  find  the 

answers  to  these  questions, " he  said: 

I will  try  to  find  the  vocation  I think  I would 
want  to  be  in.  I will  try  to  find  this  vocation 
by  checking  my  own  values  and  abilities  and  then 
seeing  if  the  occupation  is  compatible  with  them. 

This  indication  of  possible  growth  in  problem-solving  ability 
was  not  typical  of  the  replies  given  to  the  questions.  Many 
indicated  they  would  return  to  the  Center  if  they  had  prob- 
lems in  the  future;  others  said  that  only  time  and  answers 
from  other  people  could  help  them. 

One  student  whose  only  reason  for  coming  to  the 
Center  was  to  find  a major  field  said. 

If  a question  arises  in  my  mind  concerning  a future 
career  or  am  academic  problem,  I will  came  back  to 
the  Counseling  Center  where  I feel  sure  that  my 
question  can  be  answered  or  that  I will  be  directed 
to  someone  who  cam  answer  it. 

In  general,  the  answers  to  these  questions  about  why 

the  student  had  come  to  the  Counseling  Center  and  what  he 

proposed  to  do  in  the  future  to  solve  his  problems  provided 

little  evidence  that  students  were  able  to  clarify  their 
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problem  as  they  progressed  through  the  counseling  process. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  group  orientation 
sessions  contributed  to  clarification  of  problems. 

Summary 

Through  presentation  of  the  findings  and  an  analysis 
of  the  data  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  effect 
of  group  orientation  on  the  outcomes  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing by  seeking  answers  to  four  specific  questions.  The 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  findings  is  that  so 
far  as  the  criterion  measures  chosen  for  this  study  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  difference  in  the  outcomes  of  indi- 
vidual vocational  counseling  whether  preceded  by  group 
orientation  or  not.  Two  findings  favoring  the  use  of  group 
orientation  merely  tend  to  corroborate  what  has  been  learned 
previously*  that  individual  counseling  plus  group  orienta- 
tion is  more  economical  of  counselor  time  than  individual 
counseling  alone  and  can  be  incorporated  into  the  opera- 
tional procedure  of  a counseling  center. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  group  orientation  to  individual  vocational  coun- 
seling on  certain  specified  outcomes  of  counseling.  The 
study  was  designed  to  be  conducted  in  the  Counseling  Center 
of  the  university  of  Florida.  Specifically,  the  study  was 
designed  to  test  the  following  hypotheses* 

1.  Group  orientation  to  counseling  can  be 
used  within  the  organizational  framework 
of  a counseling  center. 

2.  Counselor  time  can  be  used  in  such  a way 
as  to  reach  more  students  when  individual 
counseling  is  preceded  by  group  orientation. 

3.  Individual  counseling  preceded  by  group 
orientation  will  be  more  effective  in  achieving 
specified  goals  than  will  individual  counseling 
alone . 

4.  The  use  of  group  orientation  will  decrease  the 
attrition  rate. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  1959-1960  academic 
year,  male  freshman  and  sophomore  students  who  came 
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voluntarily  to  the  Counseling  Center  requesting  vocational 
counseling  were  randomly  assigned  to  experimental  and  control 
groups.  Students  in  the  original  sample  of  50  were  requested 
to  complete  instruments  designed  especially  for  this  study; 
those  assigned  to  the  experimental  group  participated  in  two 
group  orientation  sessions  prior  to  their  individual  counsel- 
ing. No  other  major  changes  were  made  in  the  usual  procedure 
of  the  Center. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  group  orientation  sessions 
was  to  develop  a readiness  for  individual  counseling.  In 
these  sessions  topics  discussed  included  the  aims  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Counseling  Center,  the  roles  of  the  client  and 
the  counselor,  the  general  meaning  and  use  of  tests,  the 
problem-solving  nature  of  vocational  counseling,  and  the  role 
of  personal  and  occupational  information  in  vocational  coun- 
seling. To  insure  some  degree  of  control  in  the  application 
of  the  experimental  variable  all  participants  were  given  a 
list  of  topics  to  be  discussed  and  all  sessions  were  led  by 
the  counselor  conducting  the  study. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  as  well  as  certain 
local  problems  concomitant  with  limited  staff  and  facilities 
and  increased  demands  for  counseling  services  provided  the 
basis  for  the  study  and  an  examination  of  the  stated 
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hypotheses.  In  those  cases  where  the  data  lent  themselves 
to  statistical  analysis  the  t-test  was  used  to  test  the 
significance  of  the  difference  between  the  means  of  scores 
on  certain  evaluating  instruments  administered  to  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  seem  justified* 

1.  Group  orientation  to  counseling  earn  be  used 
within  the  organizational  framework  of  a counseling  center. 

2.  Group  orientation  to  counseling  makes  it  possible 
for  a counselor  to  reach  more  students  without  reducing  sig- 
nificantly the  amount  of  time  students  spend  with  a counselor. 

3.  Individual  counseling  preceded  by  group  orienta- 
tion is  no  more  effective  than  individual  counseling  used 
alone  in  achieving  the  following  goals* 

a)  Reduction  of  post-counseling  discrepancy 
scores  between  test-ratings  and  self- 
ratings  . 

b)  Increased  confidence  after  counseling  in 
self-ratings  about  personality  charac- 
teristics, ability,  and  interests. 

c)  Expression  of  more  realistic  vocational 
goals  after  counseling. 
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d)  Possession  of  more  factual  information 
about  vocational  goals  after  counseling. 

4.  Group  orientation  preceding  individual  counsel- 
ing does  not  decrease  the  attrition  rate. 

Implications  for  Further  Study 

Little,  if  any,  evidence  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tion of  immediate  adoption  of  group  orientation  to  vocational 
counseling  as  a general  practice  can  be  culled  from  the  re- 
ported findings  of  this  study.  However,  these  findings, 
together  with  the  attendant  observations,  hunches,  and  spec- 
ulations of  the  experimenter,  raise  questions  which  have  im- 
plications for  further  study,  not  only  of  the  experimental 
variable  but  of  the  vocational  counseling  process  itself. 

How,  for  example,  does  the  use  of  group  orientation 
to  counseling  affect  the  feelings  of  clients  toward  the 
counseling  services  and  ultimately  the  attitude  of  other 
students  toward  a counseling  center?  It  was  indicated  in 
the  description  of  the  pilot  study  that  a certain  esprit 
de  corps  developed  among  the  clients  in  this  group  that  was 
not  apparent  among  clients  in  the  experimental  group.  This 
spirit,  or  lack  of  it,  was  felt  by  the  writer,  who  led  all 
orientation  sessions  with  both  groups,  and  was  implicit  in 
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the  oral  and  written  evaluations  by  group  members.  Assuming 
that  positive  feelings  of  clients  toward  their  counseling 
experience  are  desirable  and  may  benefit  both  clients  and 
the  agency  offering  the  counseling  services,  it  seems  worth- 
while to  seek  an  explanation  for  the  difference  between  the 
two  groups.  Clients  in  both  groups  were  self-referrals  for 
vocational  counseling;  all  were  male  students  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Florida;  all  had  the  same  counselor  for 
their  orientation  sessions  and  followed  the  same  procedure 
for  individual  counseling. 

There  were  certain  dissimilarities,  however,  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  They  may  have  contributed  in  one 
instance  to  positive  feelings  and  in  the  other  to  negative, 
or  perhaps  only  neutral  feelings;  hence,  they  have  implica- 
tions for  further  investigation.  The  first  difference  was 
that  those  in  the  pilot  study  experienced  three  hours  of 
orientation;  those  in  the  experimental  group,  only  two. 
Perhaps  more  time  is  needed  in  group  orientation  sessions 
than  was  allowed  for  in  the  experimental  study. 

Next,  the  counselor  who  led  the  orientation  sessions 
was  the  individual  counselor  for  all  clients  in  the  pilot 
study  but  for  only  four  in  the  experimental  study.  In 
short-term  counseling,  such  as  reported  here,  it  may  be 
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desirable  to  have  the  counselor  who  meets  with  the  groups 
also  be  the  individual  counselor  for  the  group  members. 

'Thus,  there  would  be  continuity  in  the  developing  relation- 
ship, in  purposes  and  objectives.  In  the  experimental  study 
some  clients  had  contacts  with  as  many  as  three  counselors 
in  the  space  of  several  weeks — an  intake  counselor,  the 
group  leader,  and  an  individual  counselor . 

A third  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  that 
the  group  sessions  in  the  pilot  study  were  held  in  a seminar 
room;  those  with  the  experimental  study,  in  a classroom  and 
a crowded  counseling  room.  The  seminar  room  with  its  large 
table  and  comfortable  chairs  provided  a different  atmosphere 
from  the  familiar  classroom.  Perhaps  this  difference  in 
physical  surroundings  had  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the 
clients. 

Finally,  those  in  the  pilot  study  were  told  that 
they  were  participating  in  an  experiment;  those  in  the  actual 
study  were  not.  Apparently  this  knowledge  had  no  detrimental 
effect  on  attitudes  toward  counseling.  At  least  none  dropped 
out  of  the  group  when  they  were  informed  that  they  might 
withdraw  if  they  did  not  care  to  participate  in  an  experi- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  this  knowledge  helped  to  develop 
the  spirit  among  the  members  of  the  group. 
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Does  the  use  of  group  orientation  sessions  develop 
a readiness  for  vocational  counseling?  No  evidence  was 
found  in  this  study  to  support  an  affirmative  answer . It  is 
possible  that  the  presentation  of  vocational  counseling  as 
a problem-solving  process  in  the  orientation  sessions  was 
not  compatible  with  the  view  of  counseling  held  by  the  indi- 
vidual counselors.  If  this  was  so,  then  very  likely  those 
in  the  experimental  group  were  less  prepared  for  counseling 
after  the  orientation  sessions  than  they  were  before. 

Perhaps  another  study  might  be  designed  to  orient  the  indi- 
vidual counselors  more  thoroughly  regarding  what  occurred  in 
the  group  sessions. 

How  are  the  outcomes  of  counseling  affected  by  the 
client's  expectations  in  counseling  and  the  counselor's 
orientation  toward  the  counseling  relationship?  It  has  been 
noted  that  several  clients  indicated  in  their  evaluations 
of  their  counseling  experience  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
because  they  had  come  to  the  Center  for  answers  and  had 
received  none.  Others  seemed  satisfied  that  they  had  not 
been  given  answers  but  had  been  helped  to  find  answers. 

'While  some  reacted  unfavorably  to  lack  of  direction  from 
the  counselor,  others  were  satisfied  with  a counselor  who 
was  a sympathetic  listener  and  gave  no  direction.  Thus,  it 
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would  appear  that  the  clients  felt  satisfied  with  their 
counseling  experience  to  the  extent  that  their  expectations 
in  counseling  were  realized. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  present  study 
only  one  fully  trained  staff  counselor  participated  in  the 
study;  all  other  counselors  were  in  various  stages  of  their 
training  program.  This  training  and  experience  variable  was 
controlled,  so  far  as  possible,  by  assigning  an  equal  number 
of  experimental  and  control  subjects  to  each  counselor. 
However,  this  variable  was  still  present  with  the  entire 
counseled  group  and  bears  further  investigation  perhaps  with 
counselors  who  have  completed  their  training  and  have  a 
number  of  years  of  counseling  experience. 

How  valid  was  the  instrument  used  in  this  study  as 
a criterion  for  assessing  the  changes  resulting  from  counsel- 
ing? Sufficient  reliability  was  established  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  instrument  and  to  conclude  that  changes  occurred 
in  the  counseled  group  that  did  not  occur  in  the  non- 
counseled  control  group.  These  changes  were  attributed  to 
the  counseling  experience.  Though  the  changes  in  the  coun- 
seled group  were  for  the  most  part  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant, they  did  indicate  certain  trends.  Clients  tended  to 
have  slightly  more  self-knowledge  after  counseling;  but 
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despite  this  increased  self-knowledge  there  was  a trend 
toward  less  confidence  in  self-ratings  after  counseling. 
Further  investigation  of  this  apparent  decrease  in  confi- 
dence seems  indicated.  It  is  possible  that  as  a client 
progresses  in  counseling,  changes  his  goals,  and  gains  new 
understandings  about  himself,  a loss  of  confidence  may  be 
a sign  of  healthy  growth  in  the  relationship.  If  initial 
loss  of  confidence  is  an  indication  of  growth,  will  more 
time  in  counseling  restore  his  confidence?  Is  loss  or  gain 
of  confidence  in  self-knowledge  a valid  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  counseling? 

The  validity  of  the  instrument  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  occupational  information  possessed  by  each  client 
is  subject  to  some  question.  It  seems  unreasonable  that 
after  counseling  there  would  be  a consistent  loss  of  occu- 
pational information  by  both  groups.  Clients  responded  to 
identical  questions  before  and  after  counseling.  An  examina- 
tion of  responses  reveals  that  before  counseling  most  clients 
tended  to  give  rather  complete  answers,  whereas  after  coun- 
seling they  tended  to  give  very  brief  answers.  Perhaps  the 
motivation  that  prompted  more  complete  answers  before  coun- 
seling was  lacking  after  counseling.  Perhaps  the  repetition 
of  the  same  questions  seemed  senseless  to  the  clients.  Or, 
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perhaps  the  loss  In  information  was  real  and  was  associated 
with  the  general  trend  toward  loss  of  confidence.  Whatever 
the  underlying  cause,  use  of  this  criterion  as  a measure  of 
effective  vocational  counseling  bears  further  investigation. 

It  is  felt  that  further  consideration  and  explora- 
tion of  these  implications  and  questions  will  be  helpful  in 
arriving  at  a better  understanding  of  the  process  and  out- 
comes of  vocational  counseling  and,  ultimately,  in  making 
more  effective  counseling  services  available  to  more  students. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


UNIVERSITY  COUNSELING  CENTER 
PRE-COUNSELING  INVENTORY 

Name  

Date 

Directions}  Please  answer  each  of  the  following  questions  as 
completely  and  clearly  as  you  can.  Give  some 
answer  to  each  item. 

1.  What  is  your  reason  for  seeking  help  from  the  Counseling 
Center? 


2.  How  do  you  think  the  Counseling  Center  may  be  of  help  to 
you? 


3.  Please  list  below  two  occupations  that  you  have  been  con- 
sidering, or  that  you  wish  you  could  consider,  as  the 
most  likely  ones  for  you  to  prepare  for.  State  your 
reason  (or  reasons)  for  considering  each  of  these. 

First  choicex (If  this  is  a "wish,"  check  ) 

Reason} 


Second  choice} (If  this  is  a "wish,"  check  ) 

Reason} 
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4,  For  the  two  occupations  you  listed  above,  please  answer 
the  following  questions.  Do  not  leave  any  space  blank. 


1st  choice  2nd  choice 


a)  What  education,  or  train- 
ing, do  you  think  is 
essential  for  this 
occupation? 

b)  Where  might  you  obtain 
this  education?  Name 
one  or  two  specific 
schools,  if  possible. 

c)  Approximately  how  long 
do  you  think  the  educa- 
tion or  training  would 
take? 

d)  What  sort  of  aptitudes, 
or  special  qualifica- 
tions, do  you  think  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to 
do  satisfactory  work  in 
this  occupation? 

e)  What  are  some  occupa- 
tions related  to  this 
one  that  you  think 
might  be  acceptable  to 
you  if  you  found  either 
yourself  or  this  occupa- 
tional choice  lacking 
in  something? 

f)  Where  do  you  think  jobs 
in  this  occupation  are 
to  be  found? 
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1st  choice 

2nd  choice 

g) 

How  much  money  do  you 
think  you  could  earn  in 
this  occupation? 

beginning  pay  per 
month 

possible  maximum 
yearly  income 

h) 

What  would  you  say  are 
the  probable  future 
prospects  for  workers 
in  this  occupation? 
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You  are  asked  to  compare  yourself  with  your  college  class- 
mates on  the  following  items  in  Column  A.  Then  indicate  how 
you  feel  about  this  rating  in  Column  B.  In  each  column  put 
a circle  around  the  rating  that  applies  to  you. 

The  scale  in  Column  A is  to  be  interpreted 
as  follows: 

1 lower  than  most  of  my  classmates 

2 a little  lower  than  many  of  my  classmates 

3 very  much  like  most  of  my  classmates 

4 somewhat  higher  than  many  of  my  classmates 

5 higher  than  most  of  my  classmates 

The  scale  in  Column  B is  to  be  interpreted 
as  follows: 

1 I feel  very  unsure  about  this  rating. 

It's  only  a guess. 

2 I feel  somewhat  unsure  of  this  rating. 

3 I feel  that  this  rating  is  probably  true 
most  of  the  time. 

4 I feel  fairly  sure  of  this  rating. 

5 I feel  very  sure  of  this  rating. 


IN  COMPARISON  WITH  MY  CLASSMATES  COLUMN  A 


1.  my  interest  in  making  new 
friends  is 


1 2 3 4 5 


2.  my  ability  to  meet  strangers  is 

3.  my  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  is 

4.  my  self-confidence  is 

5.  my  ability  to  remain  calm  tinder 
stress  is 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


6.  my  belief  in  people  and  the 

promise  of  the  future  is  12345 

7.  my  tendency  to  look  on  the 

bright  side  of  things  is  12345 


COLUMN  B 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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COLUMN  A 


8.  my  feelings  of  affection  for 
members  of  my  family  are 

9.  my  home  life  is 

10.  my  interest  in  studying  is 

11.  my  attitude  toward  professors 
and  assignments  is 

12.  my  ability  to  organize  study 
time  and  study  independently  is 

13.  my  general  ability  to  do  college 
work  is 

14.  my  ability  to  understand  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  symbols  is 

15.  my  ability  to  read,  write  and 
handle  verbal  material  is 

16.  my  interest  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experimentation  is 

17.  my  interest  in  aesthetic  activi- 
ties such  as  music,  art,  etc.,  is 

18.  my  interest  in  outdoor  activities 
and  living  and  growing  things  is 

19.  ray  interest  in  doing  creative 
work  with  ray  hands  is 

20.  my  interest  in  helping  others  is 

21.  my  interest  in  accurate,  detailed, 
routine  work  is 

22.  my  interest  in  working  with 
numbers  is 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


COLUMN  B 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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COLUMN  A COLUMN  B 

23.  my  interest  in  working  with 

machines  and  tools  is  12345  12345 

24.  my  interest  in  meeting  and 

working  with  people  is  12345  12345 

25.  my  interest  in  reading,  writing, 

and  speaking  is  12345  12345 


BE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  INDICATED  RATINGS  IN 
BOTH  COLUMN  A AND  COLUMN  B FOR  EACH  ITEM 


APPENDIX  B 


UNIVERSITY  COUNSELING  CENTER 
POST-COUNSELING  SUMMARY 

Name  

Date  

1.  What  was  your  reason  for  coming  to  the  Counseling  Center? 


2.  What  do  you  feel  has  been  valuable  in  your  counseling  ex- 
perience? 


3.  What  do  you  feel  has  been  of  little  value  in  the  experi- 
ence? 


4.  Please  rate  your  counseling  experience  by  checking  one  of 
the  following: 

The  experience  has  been  of  no  help  whatsoever  so  far 

as  I can  tell  now. 

The  experience  may  have  been  helpful,  but  I am  not 

sure. 

The  experience  has  been  of  some  help. 

The  experience  has  been  of  much  help. 

The  experience  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  ones 

I have  had  since  coming  to  the  University  of  Florida. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  questions  still  unanswered  for  you? 


6.  How  do  you  plan  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions? 
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1st  choice  2nd  choice 


4.  For  the  two  occupations  you  listed  above,  please  answer 
the  following  questions.  Do  not  leave  any  space  blank. 

1st  choice  2nd  choice 

a)  What  education,  or  train- 
ing, do  you  think  is 
essential  for  this 
occupation? 

b)  Where  might  you  obtain 
this  education?  Name 
one  or  two  specific 
schools,  if  possible. 

c)  Approximately  how  long 
do  you  think  the  educa- 
tion or  training  would 
take? 

d)  What  sort  of  aptitudes, 
or  special  qualifica- 
tions, do  you  think  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to 
do  satisfactory  work  in 
this  occupation? 

e)  What  are  some  occupa- 
tions related  to  this 
one  that  you  think 
might  be  acceptable  to 
you  if  you  found  either 
yourself  or  this  occupa- 
tional choice  lacking 
in  something? 

f)  Where  do  you  think  jobs 
in  this  occupation  are 
to  be  found? 
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1st  choice 

2nd  choice 

g) 

How  much  money  do  you 
think  you  could  earn  in 
this  occupation? 

beginning  pay  per 
month 

possible  maximum 
yearly  income 

h) 

What  would  you  say  are 
the  probable  future 
prospects  for  workers 
in  this  occupation? 
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You  are  asked  to  compare  yourself  with  your  college  class- 
mates on  the  following  items  in  Column  A.  Then  indicate  how 
you  feel  about  this  rating  in  Column  B.  In  each  column  put 
a circle  around  the  rating  that  applies  to  you. 

The  scale  in  Column  A is  to  be  interpreted 
as  follows: 

1 lower  them  most  of  my  classmates 

2 a little  lower  than  many  of  my  classmates 

3 very  much  like  most  of  my  classmates 

4 somewhat  higher  than  many  of  my  classmates 

5 higher  than  most  of  my  classmates 

The  scale  in  Column  B is  to  be  interpreted 
as  follows: 

i 

1 I feel  very  unsure  about  this  rating. 

It's  only  a guess. 

2 I feel  somewhat  unsure  of  this  rating. 

3 I feel  that  this  rating  is  probably  true 
most  of  the  time. 

4 I feel  fairly  sure  of  this  rating. 

5 I feel  very  sure  of  this  rating. 


IN  COMPARISON  WITH  MY  CLASSMATES 

1.  my  interest  in  making  new 
friends  is 

2.  my  ability  to  meet  strangers  is 

3.  my  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  is 

4.  my  self-confidence  is 

5.  my  ability  to  remain  calm  tinder 
stress  is 

6.  my  belief  in  people  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  is 

7.  my  tendency  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  is 


COLUMN  A 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


COLUMN  B 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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COLUMN  A 


8.  my  feelings  of  affection  for 

members  of  my  family  are  12345 

9.  my  home  life  is  12345 

10.  my  interest  in  studying  is  12345 

11.  my  attitude  toward  professors 

and  assignments  is  12345 

12.  my  ability  to  organize  study 

time  and  study  independently  is  12345 

13.  my  general  ability  to  do  college 

work  is  12345 


14.  my  ability  to  understand  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  symbols  is 

15.  my  ability  to  read,  write  and 
handle  verbal  material  is 

16.  my  interest  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experimentation  is 

17.  my  interest  in  aesthetic  activi- 
ties such  as  music,  art,  etc.,  is  1 2 3 4 5 

18.  my  interest  in  outdoor  activities 

and  living  and  growing  things  is  12345 

19.  my  interest  in  doing  creative 

work  with  my  hands  is  12345 

20.  my  Interest  in  helping  others  is  12345 

21.  my  interest  in  accurate,  detailed, 

routine  work  is  12345 

22.  my  interest  in  working  with 

numbers  is  12345 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


COLUMN  B 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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COLUMN  A COLUMN  B 


23.  my  interest  in  working  with 
machines  and  tools  is 


12345  12345 


24.  my  interest  in  meeting  and 
working  with  people  is 


12345  12345 


25.  my  interest  in  reading,  writing, 

and  speaking  is  12345 


1 2 3 4 5 


BE  SURE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  INDICATED  RATINGS  IN 
BOTH  COLUMN  A AND  COLUMN  B FOR  EACH  ITEM 


APPENDIX  C 


PRE-COUNSELING  INVENTORY 

NAME  SN  DATE  

How  do  you  think  the  Counseling  Center  can  help  you? 


What  do  you  see  as  your  chief  concern*  or  problem*  at  this 
time? 

In  what  areas  do  you  feel  the  best  prepared  for  college? 


In  what  areas  do  you  feel  the  least  prepared  for  college? 


Check  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  which  you  partici- 
pated in  high  schools 

Dramatics  Other: 

Music  

Publications  

Sports  

Student  politics  

List  your  present  recreational  or  out-of-class  activities  in 
order  of  their  importance  to  you. 

1.  3. 

2.  4. 

List  any  important  hobbies  you  now  have*  or  have  had  in  the 
past. 


In  what  activities  do  you  feel  you  have  been  most  successful? 


In  what  activities  do  you  feel  you  have  had  the  least  success? 


List  below  any  kind  of  work  experience  you  have  had  during 
the  simmers*  during  or  after  school  hours. 
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What  person  or  persons  do  you  feel  have  been  the  greatest 
influence  in  your  life?  How? 


Did  you  have  any  vocational  counseling  or  testing  in  high 
school?  Yes Ho 


If  so,  describe  briefly. 


List  the  vocations  that  you  have  been  considering  and  for 
each  state  briefly  your  reasons  for  considering  it. 

First  choice  

Second  choice  

Third  choice  __ 


From  the  following  items  which  might  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  choosing  one's  vocation  and/or  major  field  of  study 
select  the  three  that  you  consider  the  most  important  and 
place  a 1 on  the  blank  before  the  items.  Then  select  the 
three  you  consider  to  be  of  least  importance  and  place  a 0 
on  the  blank  before  each. 


personality 

interests 

hobbies 

general  ability 
special  abilities 
opportunities  for 
employment 


prestige  of 
the  vocation 
personal  values 
personal  health 
and  physical 
condition 
financial 
prospects  of 
the  vocation 


opinions  of 
friends 
opinions  of 
parents 

grades  made  in 
school 

previous  work 
experience 
ambition  and 
det erminat ion 
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You  are  asked  to  compare  yourself  with  your  college  classmates 
on  20  items.  Indicate  whether  you  feel  you  are  below  average, 
average,  or  above  average  on  each  item  by  placing  a check  mark 
in  the  appropriate  space  in  Column  A.  Then  indicate  how  sure 
you  feel  about  each  of  these  ratings  by  encircling  a number 
from  1 to  5 in  Column  B.  The  1 means  you  are  very  unsure  of 
your  rating,  the  3 that  you  are  fairly  sure,  and  the  5 that 
you  are  very  sure  of  your  rating. 

IN  COMPARISON  WITH  MY  COLLEGE  CLASSMATES  COLUMN  A COLUMN  B 

below  above 
av.  av.  av. 

1.  my  ability  to  meet  strangers  is... 1 2 3 4 5 

2.  my  interest  in  other  people  is.... 1 2 3 4 5 

3.  my  ability  to  get  along  with 

others  is 1 2 3 4 5 

4.  my  personal  appearance  is 1 2 3 4 5 

5.  my  self-confidence  is.. 1 2 3 4 5 

6.  my  ability  to  influence  others  is. 1 2 3 4 5 

7.  my  ability  to  take  suggestions 
and  follow  directions  given  by 

others  is 1 2 3 4 5 

8.  my  popularity  with  the  opposite 

sex  is 1 2 3 4 5 

9.  my  popularity  with  the  same 

sex  is.. 1 2 3 4 5 

10.  my  interest  in  studying  is 1 2 3 4 5 

11.  ray  interest  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experimentation  is 1 2 3 4 5 

12.  my  interest  in  aesthetic  activi- 
ties such  as  music,  art,  poetry, 

etc .,  is 1 2 3 4 5 

13.  my  interest  in  creative  activi- 
ties such  as  designing,  building, 

etc.,  is..... 1 2 3 4 5 

14.  my  interest  in  machines,  gadgets, 

tools,  things,  etc.,  is.. 1 2 3 4 5 

15.  ray  interest  in  physical  activity 

is 1 2 3 4 5 

16.  my  ability  to  budget  and  save 

money  is 1 2 3 4 5 

17.  my  ability  to  read,  write  and 

handle  verbal  material  is 1 2 3 4 5 

18.  my  ability  to  recite  or  give 

speeches  in  class  is 1 2 3 4 5 
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IN  COMPARISON  WITH  M5f  COLLEGE  CLASSMATES  COLUMN  A COLUMN  B 

below  above 
av.  av.  av. 

19.  my  ability  to  understand  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  handle  math 

symbols  is 1 2 3 4 5 

20.  ray  ability  to  organize  study  time 

and  study  independently  is 1 2 3 4 5 


APPENDIX  D 


FIRST  INDIVIDUAL  INTERVIEW 

Client  B# 
Date 


l .  what  is  the  question,  or  problem,  with  which  you  want 
help? 


2.  How  do  you  think  the  Counseling  Center  can  help  you  with 
this? 


3.  Have  things  changed  for  you  in  any  way  since  you  first 
came  to  the  Counseling  Center  and  had  your  initial  inter 
view?  How? 
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APPENDIX  E 


PERCENTILE  SCORES  OF  19  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBJECTS  ON  TWELFTH 
GRADE  PLACEMENT  TESTS  AND  FRESHMAN  WEEK  TESTS 


Twelfth  Grade  Tests Freshman  Tests 


Client 
NO.  ACE 

Eng 

Soc 

St 

Nat 

Sci 

Math 

Tot 

ACE 

Q 

L 

Reading 
Voc  Tot 

2 

33 

20 

43 

67 

43 

11 

22 

08 

03 

07 

4 

49 

30 

85 

95 

81 

42 

77 

24 

13 

16 

9 

97 

86 

82 

82 

94 

95 

87 

96 

88 

83 

10 

82 

82 

82 

88 

96 

65 

67 

61 

54 

46 

12 

70 

62 

66 

75 

50 

28 

37 

28 

58 

63 

15 

98 

97 

99 

92 

86 

93 

71 

96 

92 

83 

16 

82 

64 

79 

72 

89 

57 

67 

49 

42 

50 

18 

60 

80 

97 

74 

67 

39 

41 

40 

04 

16 

21 

88 

93 

89 

93 

77 

64 

64 

61 

83 

66 

24 

94 

99 

63 

99 

93 

81 

94 

64 

88 

82 

27 

83 

96 

95 

85 

92 

74 

67 

74 

58 

72 

29 

70 

54 

92 

93 

98 

68 

67 

66 

79 

72 

32 

88 

57 

76 

92 

76 

65 

64 

64 

58 

50 

34 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

79 

95 

49 

04 

02 

36 

46 

84 

60 

84 

96 

81 

87 

72 

74 

91 

38 

80 

71 

94 

84 

97 

57 

84 

39 

26 

44 

39 

92 

77 

90 

99 

97 

99 

95 

99 

97 

98 

41 

49 

44 

74 

56 

39 

60 

26 

78 

74 

63 

44 

81 

77 

80 

76 

63 

•* 

mm 

*" 

49 

63 

M 

74.5 

70.7 

80.3 

83.7 

79.7 

64.3 

67.3 

59.3 

54.9 

56.2 

SD 

19.6 

22.8 

14.8 

11.7 

19.5 

23.4 

22.7 

19.0 

21.3 

29.4 

Mdn 

81.5 

77.0 

82.0 

84.5 

87.5 

65.0 

67.0 

62.5 

58.0 

63.0 
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APPENDIX  F 


PERCENTILE  SCORES  OF  19  CONTROL  SUBJECTS  ON  TWELFTH 
GRADE  PLACEMENT  TESTS  AND  FRESHMAN  WEEK  TESTS 


Twelfth  Grade  Tests Freshman  Tests 


Client 
No.  ACE 

Eng 

Soc 

St 

Nat 

Scl 

Math 

Tot 

ACE 

Q 

L 

Reading 
Voc  Tot 

1 

61 

51 

56 

84 

72 

59 

48 

64 

54 

56 

3 

80 

80 

82 

88 

86 

74 

48 

83 

83 

53 

5 

93 

82 

91 

75 

94 

76 

67 

76 

66 

63 

7 

90 

93 

91 

98 

91 

89 

94 

80 

92 

88 

8 

97 

96 

82 

74 

88 

84 

74 

85 

81 

91 

11 

94 

86 

96 

96 

99 

92 

92 

87 

79 

91 

13 

99 

93 

95 

95 

98 

97 

98 

93 

83 

78 

14 

55 

63 

28 

24 

77 

34 

71 

18 

31 

36 

19 

42 

57 

57 

76 

56 

20 

18 

28 

42 

30 

20 

96 

90 

60 

97 

95 

93 

91 

90 

99 

75 

22 

62 

36 

51 

63 

62 

07 

20 

04 

09 

04 

23 

88 

86 

95 

95 

95 

42 

48 

54 

88 

46 

31 

68 

25 

51 

63 

74 

25 

67 

11 

26 

07 

33 

61 

55 

62 

53 

83 

23 

41 

18 

02 

05 

35 

84 

67 

91 

86 

92 

47 

64 

39 

66 

56 

37 

84 

90 

90 

92 

92 

62 

56 

64 

88 

88 

40 

88 

84 

82 

86 

94 

71 

77 

64 

88 

54 

42 

72 

76 

76 

67 

46 

29 

37 

30 

30 

27 

43 

30 

62 

45 

9 

50 

72 

23 

45 

16 

09 

18 

M 

76.0 

72.2 

72.7 

76.9 

82.4 

55.1 

60.8 

52.8 

58.7 

50.8 

SD 

19.8 

20.4 

20.6 

19.7 

15.2 

29.4 

23.8 

30.7 

32.2 

18.3 

Mdn 

84.0 

80.0 

82.0 

84.0 

88.0 

59.0 

64.0 

64.0 

66.0 

54.0 
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APPENDIX  G 


Date 


To:  Secretarial  Staff 

From:  Helen  Duncan 

With  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Counseling  Center 
staff  and  the  practicum  students  I am  conducting  a research 
study  in  the  Center  this  semester.  There  are  a few  details 
of  the  study  with  which  I will  need  your  help,  too. 

You  may  notice  that  some  folders  are  being  marked  with  green 
stars.  These  stars  indicate  that  the  client  is  a part  of 
the  study.  I will  supply  you  from  time  to  time  with  a list 
of  the  names  of  these  clients  and  would  like  to  have  you  do 
the  following: 

When  one  of  these  clients  appears  for  his  first  appointment, 
please  have  him  fill  out  one  of  the  PRE-COUNSELING  INVENTORIES 
(Form  C.  These  are  special  forms  that  I will  give  you.)  This 
form  should  be  filled  out  by  the  client  before  he  sees  his 
counselor . 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  read  over  the  form  before  you  have 
an  occasion  to  use  it  in  order  to  anticipate  any  questions 
the  client  may  ask.  I will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have.  The  client  is  not  to  use  any  of  the  materials 
in  the  occupational  file  in  filling  out  page  2. 

When  the  client  has  completed  the  form  and  returns  it  to  you, 
you  might  glance  at  it  to  be  sure  he  has  given  some  response 
to  each  question.  In  some  instances  his  response  may  be  only 
«X  don’t  know."  Once  the  form  is  completed  the  client  is 
ready  to  see  his  counselor.  Completed  forms  may  be  placed 
in  my  box. 

If  a client  asks  why  he  has  to  fill  out  the  form,  just  say  it 
is  part  of  an  evaluative  study  being  conducted  in  the  Center. 

If  any  problems  arise,  please  let  me  know  so  we  can  work  them 
out  together.  Thank  you. 
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APPENDIX  H 


Tos  participating  Counselors 
Promt  Helen  Duncan 

Folders  for  subjects  in  this  study  are  marked  with  green 
stars;  one  star  for  control  subjects,  two  for  experimentals . 
In  each  folder,  along  with  the  usual  materials,  you  will 
find  copies  of  Form  E,  First  Individual  Interview,  and  Form 
B,  Tests  Frequently  Used  in  Vocational  Counseling.  Experi- 
mental subjects  will  have  in  addition  tests  results  for  the 
Kuder,  the  Strong,  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale  and  the 
Brown-Holt zman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes. 

Specific  instructions  you  are  asked  to  follow  in  order  to 
insure  a minimum  amount  of  uniformity  in  the  handling  of  the 
clients  cure  as  follows; 

1.  After  rapport  has  been  established  ask  the 
questions  on  Form  E.  Record  the  answers  in 

the  client's  own  words  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Inquiry  such  as  "Will  you  explain  further?"  or 
"Can  you  be  more  specific?"  may  be  used.  However, 
when  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  ask  such  a ques- 
tion, please  indicate  by  inserting  (?)  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  client's  answer.  Do  not 
prolong  the  inquiry  beyond  what  is  obviously  all 
the  client  can  say  in  answer  to  the  question. 

2.  Use  Form  B when  planning  tests  with  the  client. 

Be  sure  to  include  in  his  testing  the  4 tests  to 
be  taken  by  all  subjects  in  the  study  (Kuder, 
Strong,  Minn.  Pers.  Scale,  and  Brown-Holtzman) . 

This  form  will  provide  a convenient  record  of  the 
tests  taken  by  the  client. 

3.  During  the  course  of  the  counseling  be  sure  to 
make  reference  to  the  file  of  vocational  informa- 
tion— where  it  is,  how  it  is  used,  what  may  be 
found  in  it,  etc. 
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4.  Arrangements  for  the  client  to  fill  out  the  Post- 
Counseling  Summary  (Form  D)  at  the  termination 
of  the  counseling  and  before  the  client  leaves 
the  Counseling  Center  should  be  made  with  Mrs. 


5.  Any  question  from  the  client  about  why  he  is 
asked  to  fill  out  a form  or  why  he  is  to  take  a 
particular  test,  etc.,  is  to  be  answered  in  terms 
of  this  being  a part  of  an  evaluative  study  of 
the  vocational  counseling  services  at  the  Counsel- 
ing Center. 

6.  When  a case  is  closed  I will  want  certain  data 
from  the  case  folder.  If  you  would  prefer  that 
I not  use  the  folder  itself,  please  let  me  know 
and  I will  provide  you  with  a summary  report  form 
for  you  to  fill  out. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  please  see  me  or  leave  a note 
in  my  box.  Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  your  cooperation. 


/s/  Helen  Duncan 


APPENDIX  I 


OUTLINE  FOR  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


Vocational  counseling 

What  is  it?  What  can  the  student  expect  from  it?  What 
does  the  student  do  in  counseling?  What  does  the  coun- 
selor do?  What  is  the  difference  between  making  a voca- 
tional choice  and  vocational  plans? 


information  dealt  with  in  vocational  counseling 

What  information  about  the  student  is  considered?  Why? 
How  is  this  information  obtained?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  aptitudes  and  interests?  between  aptitudes 
and  achievement?  between  interests  and  values? 


Vocational  counseling  and  tests 

How  are  tests  used  in  counseling?  What  tests  are  used:* 
How  may  they  be  helpful?  What  are  the  limitations  of 
the  tests?  What  are  percentile  scores?  How  should  the 
tests  be  taken? 


occupational  information 

What  is  it?  Where  can  it  be  obtained?  How  is  it  help- 
ful in  vocational  planning? 


students'  oast  experiences  and  vocational  counseling 

What  bearing  do  past  experiences  have  on  the  present? 

How  are  hobbies  and  work  experiences  of  value  in  making 
vocational  plans?  What  effect  do  ambition,  motivation 
and  work  habits  have?  How  may  parents  and  friends  affect 
vocational  planning? 
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APPENDIX  J 


TESTS  FREQUENTLY  USED  IN 
VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 


Interest  Tests  Study  Habits 

Strong  Brown-Holtzman  SSHA 

Kuder  Wrenn-Study  Habits 

Allport -Vernon 


Scholastic  Aptitude 

ACE 

SCAT 

Ohio  State 


Special  Aptitudes 

Meier  Art  Judgment 

Pre-Engineering  (ZPA) 

DAT 


Personality  Inventories 

Minnesota  Personality 

Scale 

Bell  Adjustment  Inven- 
tory 

Miscellaneous 

Mooney  Problem  Check 

List 

Tweezer  Dexterity 
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APPENDIX  K 


JUDGE'S  DATA  SHEET 


STUDENT  E#  

Hale  Age  

Classification 
UP  pt.  average 


Father's  education  _ 
Father's  occupation 
Mother's  education 
Mother's  occupation 


Percentile 
Scores 


TEST  PROFILE 


H.S.  ACE 
English 
Social  Science 
Natural  Science 
Mathematics 

COLL.  ACE  TOTAL 

Q 

L 

BROWN-HOLT  ZMAN  5SHA 

MINN.  PERSONALITY 
I Morale 
II  Social  Adj. 

Ill  Family  Adj. 

IV  Emotional 

KUDER 

Outdoor 

Mechanical 

C onput  at ional 

Scientific 

Persuasive 

Artistic 

Literary 

Musical 

Social  Service 

Clerical 


5 iO  20  50  4-0  50  60  70  80  » 



S lo  2 

O J 

tO  4-0 

io  M 16  60  90  95 
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STRONG  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  BLANK 

A ratings  _____________________ 

B+  ratings  ________ 

B ratings  __________________ 

B-  ratings  ________________ _____ 

C+  ratings  

C ratings  _____________________ 


1 

2 

3 

U 


REALITY  RATING  OF  GOALS 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 h 5 

1 2 3 h 5 

1 2 3 U 5 


TENTATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS 


APPENDIX  L 


JUDGES'  RATINGS  OF  EXPRESSED  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS 


One  possible  criterion  for  judging  the  outcomes  of 
vocational  counseling  is  the  consideration  of  the  client's 
expressed  vocational  goals.  If  a comparison  of  goals  before 
and  after  counseling  reveals  that  post-counseling  goals  are 
more  consistent  with  the  client's  aptitudes  and  interests, 
and  further  evidence  indicates  that  the  client  is  likely  to 
complete  the  education  and/or  training  for  these  goals,  then 
it  may  be  concluded  that  vocational  counseling  has  been 
partially  successful. 

In  this  booklet  you  are  given  data  sheets  for  36 
vocational  counseling  clients  that  were  seen  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Counseling  Center  between  February  and  June 
of  1960.  The  objective  information  for  each  client  includes 
some  biographical  data;  a cumulative  grade-point  average  at 
the  beginning  of  counseling;  ratings  on  group  scores  on  the 
Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank;  and  percentile  scores  on 
several  standardized  tests  (the  high  school  placement  tests, 
ACE,  Minnesota  Personality  Inventory,  reading  comprehension, 
and  the  Kuder) . Though  additional  data  are  also  considered 
in  vocational  counseling,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  you 
are  asked  to  base  your  judgments  on  the  data  supplied. 

Also  on  the  data  sheets  are  the  vocational  goals 
indicated  by  the  clients  before  and  after  counseling.  Before 
counseling  clients  were  asked  to  list  two  occupations  that 
they  "had  been  considering."  After  counseling  they  were 
asked  to  list  the  two  occupations  they  were  "now  considering 
as  the  most  likely  ones  to  prepare  for."  As  might  be  expected, 
before-  and  after-counseling  occupational  goals  in  many  in- 
stances were  not  altered.  For  this  reason  there  are  not  four 
different  goals  for  each  client. 


Scale  for  Rating  Goals 

You  are  asked  to  rate  the  occupational  goals  listed 
for  each  client  by  encircling  the  rating  you  choose.  The 
5-point  scale  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
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1 goal  is  a very  poor  one  and  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  objective  data ; the  likelihood  of  com- 
pleting the  necessary  education  and/or  training 
for  this  goal  is  highly  improbable 

2 goal  is  a poor  one  though  not  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  objective  data;  the  likelihood 
of  completing  the  necessary  education  and/or 
training  for  this  goal  is  doubtful 

3 goal  represents  a compromise  with  the  objective 
data;  the  chances  of  completing  the  necessary 
education  and/or  training  for  this  goal  are 
about  50-50 

4 goal  is  a good  one  though  not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  data;  likelihood  of 
completing  the  necessary  education  and/or  train- 
ing for  this  goal  is  a possibility 

5 goal  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  objective 
data;  the  likelihood  of  completing  the  necessary 
education  and/or  training  for  this  goal  is  highly 
probable. 

For  each  client  there  are  two  identical  lists  of 
occupational  goals  with  a rating  scale  for  each  goal.  Please 
follow  these  steps  in  making  your  ratings; 

(1)  Study  the  data  sheet 

(2)  Rate  the  first  list  of  occupational  goals 
as  though  the  client  had  given  these  goals 
before  any  testing  and  counseling 

(3)  Rate  the  same  goals  on  the  second  list  as 
though  each  one  had  been  stated  after  the 
completion  of  vocational  testing  and 
counseling. 
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APPENDIX  M 


SELF-RATING  DISCREPANCY  SCORES  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBJECTS 
ON  FOUR  VARIABLES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 

n-19 


Personality  Study  Habits  Ability  Interests 

Pre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post 


3.3  4.5 

5.3  5.4 

2.2  2.0 

2.2  2.6 

3.7  5.6 

6.4  5.0 

4.2  2.8 

3.5  4.0 

4.5  4.3 

2.8  2.0 

5.8  5.1 

3.7  4.2 

2.0  1.7 

3.2  3.9 

2.0  3.9 

3.0  2.6 

3.9  3.5 

3.2  3.9 

2.2  2.0 


3.7 

3.0 

1.7 

1.0 

1.7 

2.2 

3.0 

2.4 

3.5 

3.5 

5.1 

4.3 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

3.0 

2.4 

1.7 

1.7 

3.5 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

1.4 

1.0 

0 

0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

1.4 

1.7 

2.4 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

1.0 

2.2 

1.4 

2.2 

2.4 

1.0 

2.4 

1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

1.4 

2.2 

2.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

0 

2.2 

2.2 

1.0 

1.4 

0 

1.0 

2.4 

2.4 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

3.3  3.3 

3.0  2.2 

3.2  3.5 

4.2  4.0 

3.6  4.0 

3.2  3.9 

4.1  3.0 

3.6  5.8 

3.3  3.5 

3.2  3.2 

4.8  3.7 

4.2  4.1 

4.6  3.6 

3.5  2.4 

3.0  3.7 

3.2  4.0 

4.2  3.0 

3.2  3.3 

3.7  3.3 


M 3.5 

3.6 

2.2 

2.1 

1.6 

1.5 

3.6 

3.5 

SD  1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

00 

& 

. 

.65 

.63 

.56 

.75 
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APPENDIX  N 


SELF-RATING  DISCREPANCY  SCORES  FOR  CONTROL  SUBJECTS 
ON  FOUR  VARIABLES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Personality  Study  Habits  Ability  Interests 

Pre  post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post 


4.6 

5.2 

4.0 

2.6 

3.3 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.3 

4.9 

3.2 

2.2 

1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

2.4 

* 

* 

2.8 

5.6 

4.6 

3.6 

* 

* 

4.3 

4.1 

2.6 

2.6 

4.1 

1.4 

1.0 

3.0 

1.4 

2.4 

3.5 

3.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.4 

0 

2.4 

2.8 

0 

3.0 

1.7 

1.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.4  1.7 

1.0  1.0 

1.0  1.4 

1.0  1.0 

2.2  1.0 

2.2  1.0 

1.4  1.4 

3.0  2.4 

2.4  3.0 

1.0  1.4 

2.2  2.2 

1.0  1.4 

2.0  1.7 

1.0  1.0 


3.7  3.2 

4.1  3.5 

4.0  2.8 

4.1  4.1 

4.1  3.7 

4.7  2.4 

3.0  2.6 

3.0  2.8 

5.2  3.9 

4.6  4.7 

5.1  4.8 

4.0  3.9 

3.6  2.6 

4.1  4.1 


K 3.1 

3.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

4.1 

3.5 

SD  1.09 

1.2 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

2.4 

.79 

^Minnesota  Personality  Scale  results  not  available. 
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APPENDIX  O 


MEAN  CONFIDENCE  RATINGS  OF  CLIENTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 
ON  FOUR  SUBSCALES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Personality 
Pre  Post 


3.9  3.3 

4.4  3.2 

3.7  3.4 

4.1  4.7 

3.9  3.7 

2.8  2.7 

4.7  4.2 

3.9  3.0 

3.9  4.1 

4.4  4.3 

2.5  2.9 

3.4  4.1 

4.7  3.3 

2.1  3.3 

2.9  3.8 

4.1  4.2 

4.0  4.0 

3.7  3.3 

4.0  3.9 


Study  Habits 


Pre 

Post 

3.0 

3.0 

3.7 

3.3 

3.7 

3.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.0 

3.3 

3.3 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

4.3 

4.0 

3.0 

4.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.3 

4.7 

3.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

4.3 

3.3 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

4.0 

4.3 

Ability 


Pre 

Post 

3.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

4.7 

3.3 

4.7 

4.7 

3.7 

4.7 

4.0 

3.7 

3.0 

3.7 

4.3 

3.3 

3.3 

4.7 

4.7 

5.0 

2.3 

4.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.0 

3.7 

1.7 

3.3 

3.7 

4.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.0 

3.3 

4.0 

3.7 

4.3 

interests 
Pre  Post 


2.8  3.2 

3.7  3.1 

3.8  3.4 

4.3  4.6 

3.0  3.7 

2.8  3.5 

4.0  4.3 

4.8  2.7 

3.9  4.6 

4.2  4.4 

3.3  3.3 

4.1  4.6 

4.3  3.5 

1.8  3.0 

3.8  4.0 

3.7  4.1 

4.5  4.0 

4.2  3.6 

4.1  4.3 


H 3.7  3.6  3.9  3.9  3.7  4.0  3.7  3.8 


APPENDIX  P 


mean  confidence  ratings  of  clients  in  control  group 

ON  FOUR  SUBSCALES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Personality 
Pre  Post 


4.1  4.0 

3.4  3.0 

5.0  5.0 

3.5  4.0 

4.0  4.3 

4.0  3.7 

3.9  3.7 

3.3  3.9 

4.5  4.3 

3.7  4.4 

3.8  4.5 

4.3  4.7 

3.5  3.9 

3.9  1.7 


Study  Habits 
Pre  Post 


3.0  3.7 

4.0  3.0 

5.0  5.0 

5.0  4.3 

2.7  3.7 

4.0  4.0 

3.0  3.3 

2.7  3.0 

4.0  4.0 

3.0  4.0 

4.7  5.0 

4.0  4.3 

3.7  4.3 

3.0  2.0 


Ability 
Pre  Post 


4.0  4.3 

3.7  3.3 

5.0  5.0 

5.0  5.0 

3.7  4.7 

4.0  4.0 

4.3  3.3 

3.3  3.7 

4.0  4.3 

3.0  4.0 

5.0  4.3 

4.0  4.0 

4.7  4.0 

3.0  2.7 


Interests 
Pre  Post 


4.4  4.1 

3.7  3.3 

5.0  5.0 

4.3  4.0 

2.9  3.1 

4.3  3.8 

4.0  4.0 

3.4  4.0 

4.2  4.1 

4.0  4.5 

4.2  4.8 

4.1  4.2 

4.8  3.7 

3.9  1.6 


M 3.9  3.9  3.7  3.8 


4.0  4.0  4.1  3.9 
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APPENDIX  Q 


JUDGES'  RATINGS  OP  REALITY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS  OP 
EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Before  Counseling 
Judges 

ABC  Total 

A 

After  Counseling 
judges 

B C Total 

4* 

3 

3 

10 

6 

4 

4 

14 

4 

5 

5 

14 

5 

5 

7 

17 

8 

8 

9 

25 

7 

8 

8 

23 

8 

6 

7 

21 

8 

6 

7 

21 

4 

4 

2 

10 

6 

5 

6 

17 

7 

6 

7 

20 

8 

6 

7 

21 

6 

4 

5 

15 

8 

5 

5 

18 

6 

4 

5 

15 

7 

5 

5 

17 

5 

6 

4 

16 

6 

6 

2 

14 

8 

8 

6 

22 

7 

8 

6 

21 

7 

6 

7 

20 

7 

7 

8 

22 

4 

4 

3 

11 

5 

3 

3 

11 

6 

5 

7 

18 

6 

5 

7 

18 

7 

7 

7 

21 

8 

7 

6 

21 

7 

7 

9 

23 

8 

7 

9 

24 

4 

4 

5 

13 

4 

4 

5 

13 

4 

7 

9 

20 

6 

7 

10 

23 

7 

7 

6 

20 

7 

7 

6 

20 

5 

5 

6 

16 

7 

6 

9 

22 

M - 

- 

- 

17.4 

- 

- 

mt 

18.8 

*Each  score  Is  the  total  of  the  two  ratings 
given  by  each  judge  for  each  subject. 
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APPENDIX  R 


JUDGES'  RATINGS  OP  REALITY  OP  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS  OP 
CONTROL  GROUP  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Before  counseling 
Judges 

ABC  Total 

After  Counseling 
Judges 

ABC  Total 

4* 

4 

5 

13 

5 

6 

8 

19 

7 

7 

7 

21 

7 

7 

5 

19 

8 

8 

6 

22 

6 

6 

10 

22 

6 

8 

9 

23 

6 

8 

10 

26 

7 

7 

9 

23 

8 

6 

10 

24 

6 

4 

3 

13 

7 

4 

3 

14 

7 

5 

6 

18 

6 

5 

5 

16 

6 

5 

6 

17 

7 

4 

7 

18 

7 

7 

5 

19 

8 

6 

6 

20 

4 

2 

2 

8 

7 

4 

4 

15 

6 

6 

6 

18 

7 

7 

7 

21 

7 

6 

7 

20 

6 

6 

9 

21 

4 

4 

3 

11 

6 

4 

5 

15 

5 

4 

3 

12 

7 

5 

5 

17 

M - 

- 

- 

17.0 

- 

- 

- 

19.1 

*Each  score  is  the  total  of  the  two  ratings 
given  by  each  judge  for  each  subject. 
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APPENDIX  S 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  SCORES  FOR  CLIENTS 
IN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  COUNSELING 


Experimental 
Before  After 

n=19 

Control  Group 
Before  After 

n=»14 

15 

12* 

25 

19 

14 

12 

15 

7 

19 

17 

e* 

12* 

18 

16 

18 

30* 

17 

14 

19 

13 

13 

15 

16 

15 

13 

19 

17 

16 

9 

16 

20 

25 

19 

10* 

26 

23 

14 

13 

18* 

12 

25 

22 

12* 

13 

10 

9 

13 

15 

7 

8 

13 

18 

22 

18 

17 

10 

16 

18 

15 

13 

19 

16 

20 

22* 

11 

13 

Tl  15.6 

14.8 

16.9 

16.3 

^Indicates  scores  for  information 
for  one  occupation  doubled. 
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